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OHN ENGLISH, the carrier, was driving his 
covered wagon slowly down the Marford Road 
one June evening. Every Wednesday and 
Saturday at about five o'clock he was sure to be seen 
coming that way, either walking beside his old white horse, 
or seated in front of the cart 

He was so seated this evening, but his son, a boy of about 
fourteen years old, walked behind, as if keeping watch over 
the large barrel which hung at the back of the wagon, in 
company with two new pails, some hay rakes, and a bundle 
of mats. 

Rover, the carrier's dog, was still further behind, toiling 
along the dusty road, his tongue hanging from the side of 
his moi^. 

No one but the carrier was in the cart. Home was close 
by now, and all the passengers had been set down ; but 
there were several boxes and parcels beside the things 
which hung behind, and these must all be either delivered, 
or taken care of till they were sent for. 

Something was the matter with John English that even- 
ing — he had not his usual smile and pleasant word for his 
neighbours as he passed; yet no one wondered, for the 
people who lived in Marford knew quite well why the 
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carrier looked so grave and troubled. But whatever it was 
that made his father's face so sad, Tom there, lounging 
along on the dusty road, his hands in his pockets, and a 
straw in his mouth, did not seem to share it. His careless, 
good-humoured smile was as ready as ever ; and he whistled 
to Rover, and snapped his fingers, so that the great black 
dog came lumbering up and jumped on Tom, making him 
more dusty than ever. 

Presently the cart stopped at a little gate, and English 
got down. They were at home now, as the old horse knew 
well enough. How glad he always was to see the cottage 
roof, and the door of his stable, and to know that his supper 
was ready for him there. 

Someone in the cottage was looking out for the cart ; for 
the door was opened almost before old Jack had done 
shaking his slow head, when the reins were laid on his 
neck. A young woman came quickly down the path, a 
girl who might perhaps have been about nineteen, John 
English's daughter, though she was not" at all like either her 
father or Tom. They had round faces, with good-tempered 
grey eyes, and sandy hair, that was turning white now on the 
father's head ; but the girl was dark and thin, with lines 
about her face which told that she often had pain to bear. 

As she opened the gate she held out her hand to take 
one of the parcels which her father was lifting down from 
within the wagon. 

" Father," she said, speaking low, but in a pleasant clear 
voice, " Tom and T will see to the things, mother wants 
you ; she has been worse all day." 
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The shadow on the carrier's face grew a little deeper ; he 
well knew that his wife was dying, had known it for months, 
but yet he went on hoping ; and when he heard that she 
was worse, it was as hard to bear as if this had been the 
first time that the thought of losing her had crossed his 
mind. 

" Tis the hot weather, Essie," he said ; " she feels tired 
like, I do myself ; however, you look to the parcels, and let 
Tom put the horse up. Where is Tom ? " 

He was not there. " I daresay he is gone to the stable," 
said Esther ; but she hardly thought so, for this was not the 
first evening by many when she had been obliged herself to 
unharness the horse, and to give him his feed of oats, 
because her brother had run off to amuse himself among 
the village lads. No great harm perhaps, only a boy's sel- 
fishness and thoughtlessness ; but then to-night his mother 
was so ill. "Tom doesn't know," Esther said to herself 
presently, " or I'm sure he wouldn't have gone, he never 
gave it a thought." 

That was what Tom himself would have said had you 
asked him why he did not stay to help his sister, and he 
would have been quite satisfied with the excuse. 

It took Esther a long time to carry the parcels to the 
house, and to put Jack in the stable ; some of the weights 
she had to lift were far too heavy for the girl's arms. She 
felt very tired when at last she went indoors and found her 
father in his dusty clothes sitting by the bed, and holding 
her mother's hand. It seemed to her that even in the half- 
hour since she was there, the white face had grown yet 
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whiter, and the sad eyes more sunken. Esther had never 
seen death, but yet she could not doubt what these signs 
meant. Still she tried to speak cheerfully, and to keep back 
the sobs that seemed to swell her throat 

" Mother will take a cup of tea, father, if you will have 
one too," she said. 

" I can't leave her, Esther ; bring a cup here for mother, 
'twill maybe ease her, her lips seem dry-like." 

Yet the lips were trying to speak. John English bent 
lower, but he could not tell what it was that his wife was 
anxious to say. " What is it that your mother wants, Esther ?" 

" She is wishing for Tom, father." 

" Tell him to come, then ; why isn't he here ? " 

Esther could not bear to say that she didn't know where 
her brother was, she went to the door, opened it and looked 
out. Then she shut it behind her; "Tom," she called 
softly, then more loudly, " Tom, are you there ? " 

There was no answer ; she ran to the stable. The horse 
had finished his oats, and turned his head slowly round to 
look at her, but Tom was not there ; surely he would want 
his tea before long, then he would come home. " I don't 
think Tom will be long now, mother," she said, as she went 
back ; but the poor woman's look of disappointment, as 
Esther came in alone, was hard to meet. She tried again 
to speak. 

" I want my Tom, go to him, tell him his mother must say 
good bye to him ; poor Tom, he will fret for his mother when 
she's gone." 

"I can't leave her, Essie." 
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" No, father, I'll seek Tom ; " but even as she spoke the 
door at the back of the room opened, and the boy came in. 
His mother knew it : something almost like a smile came 
over her face. Tom looked at the table where stood the 
untasted tea before he looked at the bed, but when he 
heard his mother's voice his face changed. 

" Tom, thy mother is going," she said. 

Poor Tom, he did love his mother, and he knew that she 
loved him. Since he was a little baby her boy had always 
been first in the mother's heart, loved better than her patient 
husband, her good daughter, better than all else in the world. 

Love ought always to make us better, and it was not his 
mother's fondness that had harmed Tom, but it! was that 
she had given him too much of his own way. 

He had grown wilful and disobedient, then selfish and 
hard ; and for more than a year now, ever since he had left 
school and gone to work under his father, the faults that 
had not been checked in his boyhood had shown themselves 
more and more plainly. 

If his father spoke to him, these were the kind of answers 
he would have : 

** Where were you last night, Tom ? " 

" Nowhere particular." 

" How was it you never rubbed the horse down ? " 

"Forgot it," with a look to the door to see if he could escape. 

" Did you take the hamper to Mr. Morley ? " 

" Never gave it a thought," backing a little farther as 
he spoke. 

" What were you after then, I wi// know ? " 
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" Nothing to make a work about, bird-nesting along with 
Ned Bbgh.*' 

Such scenes as these happened every week. Tom*s 
mother generally took his part, but she suffered all the same, 
as she saw that her boy was so careless and selfish that even 
her increasing illness, her wasted face and weakened step 
passed quite unnoticed, or were grumbled at when he found 
her no longer able to wait on him as she used to do. 

Tom had really never let himself see how ill his mother 
was, but now when he heard her say that she was going 
something told him it was true ; his heart swelled, and the 
tears rushed to his eyes. He stood by the bedside, and one 
of the thin, wasted hands feebly closed over his. His 
mother shut her eyes, a look of relief came over her face. 
Presently she spoke again. 

" Tom, mind you are a good lad, say your prayers, and 
keep your church, and take heed to your father, he speaks 
for your good." 

The boy could not find a word to say, he knew now how 
different life would be to him without his mother. " Kiss 
me," she said presently, " whereas Essie ? " The eyes were 
growing dim with which she tried to seek the daughter who 
was standing by her pillow. 

" You'll care for your brother, and keep him out of harm, 
promise me you'll look well after him." 

** Be easy, mother, I promise." 

Tom was crying loudly, but his sister had no tears, only 
there was a dull heavy pain at her heart. 

" Say a prayer, father," she whispered. 
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" Ay, do,*' murmured the dying woman," kneel thee down 
and say a prayer for thy mother, boy." 

She lingered through the night, tried feebly to join in the 
prayers of the clergyman for whom they sent in the morning, 
and then with one last fond look for her boy her spirit passed 
away. 

John English sat like one stunned, and did not seem 
even to hear his daughter's comforting words. Tom ran out 
to the stable to cry, his head on Rover's neck. 

Those days in which his mother's body, cold and white, 
lay on the bed upstairs were very terrible to him, he thought 
he should never be careless and selfish any more, but he 
forgot two things, he was not really sorry for the past, and he 
did not pray that he might be kept from sinning again, so 
there was really nothing to keep -him back as soon as the 
temptation was felt. 

When the day of the funeral came, Tom was very 
miserable, and yet he could not help thinking a good deal 
about his new black clothes, and about the way in which the 
people looked at him and pitied him as he walked with his 
aunt Susan just behind his father and Esther. 

When that sad day was over, life seemed to go on almost 
as it had done before in the carrier's home. John English 
went his usual rounds with his cart, but people noticed that 
his head seemed bent and his hair more grey. 

Tom went with his father, while Esther, left alOne in the 
cottage, swept and mended, and had the fire burning and 
the supper spread ready for. their return. But though she 
did all she could, yet that coming home was the saddest 
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hour of the day to her poor father, for there was no bed 
now in the corner of the room, no white face there to smile 
a welcome when the door opened. Tom, too, missed his 
mother far more than he knew, for he never asked himself 
why he was so dull and heavy of heart. 

There are two ways of bearing trouble ; to carry it with 
God or without Him. John English and Esther both of 
them looked to God to help them with their heavy load, 
they asked Him for strength and comfort, and prayed that 
they might each day do their duty, and serve Him. Thus 
though they were often very sad they were not wretched. 

But Tom never thought of needing any help, he forgot 
all about his prayers after the first week, and then when he 
was unhappy and missed his mother he knew no better 
comfort than trying to get away from the thought. When 
he was in the house with his father and sister it was not so 
easy to do this, so he fell back to the old habit of running 
away, and going after whatever seemed likely just at the 
moment to please him most. His father wanted his help in 
the garden, Esther needed wood chopped for the oven fire, 
there were parcels to carry home, messages to deliver, all 
this should have been Tom's work, but when he was wanted 
he could seldom be found. 

One September evening, however, his father called him 
just as he was slipping away after tea. 

" Here is a parcel that must go to the Hall at once, Tom, 
mind you take care of it, the Squire told me it was most 
particular." 

" Won't it do to-morrow, father ? " 
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" No, I promised it should be delivered to-night." 

"Can't Esther take it, a walk this fine evening would do 
her good." 

" Your sister has been washing all day, you could see for 
yourself she looks fit to drop." 

" I don't see why I'm to do everything." 

" I don't see why you are to do nothing," answered his 
father shortly, ** be off, or you'll make me angry — now mind, 
I'll not have another word." 

When John English spoke in that way Tom knew he 
meant to be minded : it would have been good for the boy 
if his father had done so more often. 

Tom took the little parcel, which was just too large for 
his pockets, and went off slowly and sullenly. He could be 
good-natured enough sometimes, but just now his mind was 
bent on cricket, and he could think of nothing else. He 
knew the boys would be playing on the green to-night, and 
he wanted to show James Payne that he was not the best 
bat. Best bat indeed ; Tom was sure that he could get 
twice as many runs as James, if he really did all he could. 

There were two ways to the Hall ; one through the bean 
field and the sunken lane, another beside the green. Tom 
chose the one that led by the green. "Father said the 
Squire was in a hurry, and I'm sure this way is the nighest." 
Tom wasn't speaking to anyone, only to his own conscience, 
which told him that he had better keep away from the 
cricket till his errand was done. 

* Stay, Tom English ! " " Hallo, Tom, where are you 
off to ? " 
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" Take a bat, Tom, we shall lose if you don't help us." 

These were the cries he heard as soon as he turned the 
corner and came out on the green. 

" Can't stop," he shouted, but he walked slower. 

"Nonsense," called back Titus Tingey, "here, boys, 
catch hold of him. Several of the lads, laughing and hol- 
lowing, seized on Tom, and began to drag him towards the 
wickets. 

" Let me go," he cried, but he did not speak as if he 
meant it. 

Then some of the lads, who were not Tom's friends, 
gathered in a knot, and began to talk loud, so that he 
might hear. 

" He can't play a bit," said one. " Not he, I always knew 
he was a muff, but I never thought him a sneak till to-night." 

" Who says I'm a sneak ? " cried foolish 1 om, clenching 
his fists. 

" You are if you don't play, after boasting all over the 
place that you were a better bat than James Payne." 

" I'll be back in less than half-an-hour, and then I'll show 
you if I'm a sneak.*' 

The boys laughed. " That's one way of getting out of 
it — look here, will you take a bat or will you not ? " 

" No one shall call me a sneak ; give me the bat, I'll soon 
show you, but I must be off as soon as this innings is over." 

Tom tried to put the parcel in his pocket, then he wanted 
to button it inside his jacket, and ended by laying it down 
on the round seat under the beech tree. The innings 
was long. Tom played well, and got many runs, even 
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the boys who had taunted him could not help shouting. 
Tom forgot everything else while he was playing, but when 
at last he was caught out, and turned to put on his jacket 
and go, his parcel was no longer on the seat. 

" Who has been playing tricks here ? " he cried, frightened 
and angry ; but it could only be a joke he thought 

No one had seen the parcel. Some of the boys were 
sure he never put it there. They told him he must have 
left it at home, others remembered that he had something 
in his hand, but they did not know where he had laid it 
down — perhaps a dog had run off with it. 

Tom's face grew white, he stamped with anger. " It 
belongs to the Squire, I tell you. Some of you fellows have 
hid it to spite me, but I'll set the police after you." 

" Come, Tom, don't take on so ; there's no one would 
touch your parcel." 

" Then where is it, tell me that ? Sam, I do believe you 
know something about it," and Tom turned to a big lad 
who stood leaning against the tree. Sam Binder had not 
been playing, he had not even been on the green all the 
time of the game, but Tom remembered that he was stand- 
ing near when the parcel was laid down. Sam's look was 
not pleasant. Perhaps there would have been a fight, but 
at this moment John English came across the green with a 
basket of beans on his arm, and stopped at the sound of his 
boy's angry voice. 

"No quarrelling," said English, stepping between the 
lads. " What is it all about ? " 

Tom hung his head. " Best come home with me." 
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For once Tom obeyed without a murmur, but what would 
his father say next. 

" Did the Squire pay you for the parcel, Tom ? " 

No answer. His father looked sharply round at him, 
" I needn't ask if you took it safely.*' 

Still Tom didn't speak — he could not. At last, as his 
father waited, he muttered under his breath, " 'Tis all that 
Sam's fault : he's a thorough bad one, he is." 

" You can't mean to tell me it's lost ! " 

" Well, father, I only laid it down just a minute ; I never 
gave it a thought that anyone would touch it." 

The parcel was never heard of. 

Some of the boys suspected Sam Binder, others said it 
was more likely to have been Tom Smith, who was certainly 
seen on the green that evening. There were quarrels in 
plenty, and hard words, and John English lost some of his 
credit as a careful carrier. 

The Squire threatened him with the loss of his custom, 
and besides this the poor man had to pay ten shillings, 
which was half the value of the parcel Tom had lost. 

" And where do you think the money is to come from, 
Tom ? " his father asked him. 

Tom was not really sorry, only sullen and ashamed. It 
was no fault of his, he said ; and he didn't know why he 
should be always hearing of it, so he did not answer. 

" One thing you may make up your mind to, there'll be 
no more sixpences for you till the money is paid." 

" It's very hard," grumbled Tom to Esther, when they 
were alone ; " father has money in the bank." 
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* 

" I don't think there is much left in the bank now," said 
Esther sadly, "mother's illness and the burying cost a 
deal. Father had to draw pretty near all his savings, I 
believe." 

" It's very hard," said Tom again — but he was thinking 
of himself, not of his father. 

Presently Esther spoke again. She was mending one of 
the dresses which used to look so nice and fresh. She 
never bought new dresses now, but Tom did not notice 
this. 

"Tom, father is getting old, he's changed a deal since 
mother died." 

"I'm sure I don't wonder, it isn't like the same place, I 
often think I'll run away." 

" I wish father hadn't to work so hard, it's time he had a 
little rest. * Poor Jack and I are both getting past our work ; ' 
he said the other day." 

Tom fidgetted and looked uneasy, and presently sauntered 
to the door; he did not quite like what his sister had 
said, he wished he could pay the ten shillings at once, but 
he never thought of trying to earn the money, only grumbled 
because his father kept him so short. Sam Binder told him 
it was a shame, and Tom said so it was, for Tom and Sam 
had made up their quarrel. Sam said over and over again 
that 'he had never seen the parcel, and though Tom did not 
half believe it, still he did not choose to give up his 
acquaintance. Sam was such good company everyone said, 
he was older than Tom, and could put him up to a great many 
things which poor foolish Tom thought it was manly to 
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know. Esther's words had made him a little uncomfortable 
this evening, but after he had been talking to Sam for a 
few minutes he forgot all about them. 

The two lads sauntered along till they came to **The 
Ring of Bells," a public-house which stood a little way from 
the village. It was not a respectable house at all ; when a 
sober man wanted a glass of beer he preferred to get it at 
the Chequers. Travelling shows often put up at the Ring 
of Bells, and behind the house was a skittle ground, where 
some of the village lads lost more pence than they knew 
how to pay. But it was not skittles that was being played 
now, quite a new game, Sam said, and the finest sport. 
Tom thought it looked capital fun as he watched the players 
trying each in turn to shoot down a cocoa-nut fixed on a 
pole. Now and then the nut was knocked over, and then it 
was carried off by the boy who had shot, but there were a 
great many failures. 

" I could do that," cried Tom. 

"Three shots a penny," said the landlord. Tom had 
only fourpence in his pocket, and did not know when he 
should have any more. These were soon gone, and he had 
not once hit the nut ; he stamped Avith vexation. *' Never 
you mind, Tom, bet on me, that's your game, I'm an old 
hand, and safe to win," said Sam, clapping him on the 
shoulder. Tom had no money for bets, still he made them 
and lost. It was not long before he found himself five 
shillings in debt, and he knew that he had no chance of 
paying. He looked round ; what would his father say if he 
saw him there, making one of that group of noisy lads, of 
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those men, ill-looking and dirty, who were leaning against the 
wall looking idly on. 

Tom had never before been within the gate of the Ring 
of Bells ; how he wished he had kept outside ; for the 
moment he almost hated Sam, who had brought him there. 
Sam laughed at his companion's downcast face. " Never 
you care, Tom, my boy, we all do it, luck will turn to-morrow." 

" I shan't ever come there no more," and Tom kicked 
viciously at some stones which lay in his way, as the two 
lads went slowly along the road. 

" Nonsense, I tell you ; why, if you had any spirit, you 
would snap your fingers at a paltry sum like that ; I can 
show you how to get twice as much any day." 

" Oh, Sam, you are a true friend ; I don't mind telling 
you that I haven't a penny in the world, and I daren't ask 
father, he's that cross, always casting up to me about the 
parcel that was stole." 

" Never mind father ; look you here, Tom, to-morrow 
there's going to be a famous dog fight at Pendon Heath. 
I've entered my Snarler, and he's sure to win — you shall 
come along with me, 'twill be a rare holiday for you, and if 
you bet on Snarler, you may make ;£$ as easy as your 
paltry 5/-." 

" I can't, I have to go along with father to Weedon." 

" Dear me, one would think it was you that had to draw 
the cart ; are you never to have a holiday, I should like to 
know ? take one if your father won't give it." 

Tom went home without giving his promise, " I don't 
know what I shall do," he said. 
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He didn't set himself to make up his mind, he thought 
something would happen to settle it for him. 

When he went in his sister was alone, sewing by a little 
lamp ; she was keeping some supper warm for him, but Tom 
didn't like to see her sad face, he chose to be angry ; hadn't 
he a right to stay out if he pleased. 

"Father is gone to his bed, Tom ; he's but poorly to- 
night ; he left word you were to take up some potatoes." 

" Well, I can't now ; what ails father ? " 

" I don't know ; " the tears came into Esther's eyes : she 
spoke low lest the old man should hear through the broken 
ceiling; " he isn't like himself, Tom, I hope there mayn't 
be something worse coming oh him." 

" Girls always think folks worse than they are. I see 
nothing the matter with father." 

" Oh, but, Tom dear, if you would only notice more." 

** There, don't ^(?« begin to lecture, I've had about enough of 
that," and Tom cut himself a great slice of bread and cheese, 
pushed away his empty plate, and went off to bed, ill at ease. 

It was long now since Tom had said any prayers from 
his heart, but he did generally kneel for a few moments 
beside his bed, while he muttered over the words his mother 
had taught him when he was a little boy — to-night he did 
not even do this. 

No wonder that the morning found him in even a worse 
state of mind than that in which he had lain down. He was 
sure of only one thing, that money he must and would 
have, and to go with Sam seemed to him the only possible 
way of getting it. 
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Generally Tom was hard to wake, this morning he was 
up and out before Esther had lit the fire, and he never came 
back to breakfast, nor was he there to harness the old horse. 
At last John English had to set out alone on his round ; he 
was not very happy in his cart that morning, and at home 
Esther was sad and uneasy, but Tom was far more unhappy 
than they. He tried to believe that he liked the walk with 
Sam and his comrades, that he liked the smell of their 
pipes, and the sound of their loud laughs, that at last he 
had escaped from leading strings, and was enjoying himself 
like a man. He tried to think that he liked to handle the 
dogs, and hear what was said of them, and to be one of the 
group of rough men and noisy boys who were betting on 
them ; and yet all the while that he was pretending this to 
himself he knew perfectly well that he was miserable, and 
that this was because he was doing wrong. 

However, when the weary day came to an end, Tom 
really had won seven shillings, at least, Sam said so, and he 
was taking care of the money for Tom, for the boy did not 
wish Esther to find it in his pockets. Success had quite 
silenced Tom's conscience, he felt more pleased with him- 
self, and when one and another clapped him on the shoulder, 
and told him he was a fine fellow, Tom was quite inclined 
to believe it. 

" You are a true friend, Sam," he said many times that 
evening, and Sam gave an unpleasant jeering laugh, as he 
replied, " So you've found that out at last have you, my 
boy ? " 

Tom's courage did not even sink as he came near home ; 

B 
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no doubt his father would scold, and Esther would cry ; 
well, he couldn't help it, why did they tie him down so 
tight, he only did what others did. 

In this mind, and after a noisy good-night, Tom left his 
companions, and walking up the garden path, laid his hand 
on the latch. 

No one was in the room ; the little lamp burned 
dimly on the dresser, the fire almost out, no supper on 
the table. 

"This is how they treat me," was Tom's first angry 
thought ; but before he could call to Esther, he heard steps 
on the wooden stairs that led to the bedroom. The door 
at the foot of the stairs was partly open, and Tom could hear 
when a voice said, "It is a bad case, my girl, no doubt of 
that." 

Tom was sure it was the voice of the doctor from 
Rayburn. 

Then came Esther's low tones, she spoke as she used to 
do when her mother lay dying, it seemed that there were 
tears in her voice. 

" Tell me what I can do for poor father," she said. 

" Nothing but keep him warm and quiet, no loud noises, 
no crying, mind." 

"And he'll get better, sir, he'll be better soon ?" 

"You must settle your mind that he'll never be the 
man he was, again ; it was lying so long in the road before 
help came that has made it such a bad case. How was it 
there was no one with him, it was madness for a man in 
your father's state to go his rounds alone ? " 
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" He never did before, it was — it was an accident, sir." 
Tom heard it all, but he hardly dare ask himself what it 
meant He sat down on a chair behind the door, and the 
doctor, as he passed out, did not see him. Then Esther 
and Tom looked at each other. 
" What is it, Esther ? " 

"A fit ; he doesn't know me, nor speak a word ; the 
doctor says if he has another he will die ; let me go, he 
mustn't be left alone." 

But Tom held her dress. " Where ? '* was all that he 
could say, but his sister understood him. 

" On the road beyond Lees ; he must have been walking 
by Jack's head ; no one came, oh, for hours, and he lay on 
the path, and Jack stood by and never moved." 

His sister said no more, she had no heart for reproaches, 
and Tom's conscience was speaking loudly enough. He 
could not bear the silence of the kitchen, but he dare even 
less climb to the still room overhead, and face what he 
must see there. 

For a long time he sat on that chair by the door, he 
could not move, he hardly knew how the time went, his 
thoughts were so busy. 

Would his father die ? If so, it would be his doing — 
perhaps no one would ever tell him so, but he should know 
it quite well. How dreadful now was the thought of the 
way in which he had spent the day, making one of that 
'riotous, foolish, evil crowd, even at the very time when his 
poor father lay alone on the road, no one to help him, no 
one to lift his head, no one to bring any help. 
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Tom tried to say to himself that he never gave it a 
thought, but to-night the words did not comfort him at all ; 
" you ought to have thought, you ought to have thought," 
that was what he heard ; the words came to him almost as 
plainly as if they were spoken aloud, but it was his con- 
science that he heard, and conscience is the voice of God 
within us. 

Those were sad days, even when John English's con- 
sciousness returned, for he still lay almost without strength, 
and it was very doubtful whether he would ever be 
able again to hold the reins, or to walk beside the old 
horse. 

On the third day, a little boy came with a message to 
Tom, asking that the fi\e shillings that he owed might be 
at once paid. For one moment, there was a feeling of 
pleasure in Tom's mind, this at least he could do, and his 
father would never need to know of that visit to the Ring 
of Bells. 

" Tell Stephen he shall have the money to-night. I have 
only to run as far as Sam Binder's, he has more than that 
of my money," answered Tom. 

" Sam Binder," said the little boy, " didn't you know he 
was off? " 

" Off — what do you mean ? " and Tom caught the boy by 
the collar. 

" You go and see for yourself. Sam's father and all are 
gone, I see the shutters up as I come along ; some say the 
police was after him, I don't know/' 

Tom hardly stayed to listen — he was running as fast 
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as he could towards Sam*s cottage ; it stood alone, down 
a lane. 

Tom might as well have gone more slowly — it was all 
true, and there was no more to learn. Nobody in Marford 
ever heard again of Sam or his father. The cottage was 
searched, and some paper found in one corner was said by 
Tom to be that in which the Squire's parcel had been 
wrapped, but the address had been torn off, and it was im- 
possible to be quite sure. 

Tom was very angry, and very wretched, but nothmg 
would undo the past 

It is some years now since I heard anything about Mar- 
ford, and I cannot tell whether tasting the bitterness of 
wrong-doing really led the poor boy to a better life. 

Everything would depend on whether he really repented, 
not the trouble and pain, but the sin against God, and on 
whether, with God's help, he set his face in a different and 
better way. 

It was a good thing for Tom that his wrong-doing could 
not now be hidden up, and I have some hope that he con- 
fessed his thoughtlessness and disobedience, first to his God 
and then to his father. 

If so, there may have been a brighter future before the boy. 

I am the more inclined to think this, because I remember 
someone mentioning in my hearing, a few months ago, that 
there was a careful, steady carrier between Marford and 
Lees. ** He was a young man," said my friend, "and had 
to work hard to maintain a father who was a hopeless 
invalid ; he thought they called him Tom." 
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If this, as I hope, was Tom English, then. I think we may 
believe that he did not refuse to turn back when he found 
himself in the wrong way, and with the help of God, even 
an idle selfish lad may leave his evil habits, and become a 
useful and honourable man. 



<^omg out into WLitt* 




T was a still evening, in the early summer of 
i860. Five boys were lying at their ease in one 
I of the sandy hollows, just at the foot of Ware 
Cliff, talking and laughing too loudly and busily to take 
much heed of the beautiful sea over which they were look- 
ing. And indeed they had all seen that bay so often, they 
knew every rock and little hollow so well, that they never 
said to themselves how beautiful it was, and used to laugh 
at the visitors who came from far to look at it. Yet perhaps 
they loved it more than they knew ; there was one lad who 
gazed over the green waters as if he cared to look at them ; 
not one of the five, but a pale, undersized boy, who was 
sitting alone a little way off. He had made a seat fof him- 
self on the far side of the great grey stone which the boys 
called the Old Lady, and he almost hoped the others had 
not seen him. For Stephen had a book in his hand which 
he longed to read, and there was no quiet in the crowded 
cottage at home, so he had stolen out hoping to be alone. 
He did not mind the talk of the boys, he heard it without 
noticing what they were saying, until presently, as he lifted 
his eyes to turn over a leaf. Jack Porter's loud voice said — 
" Don't I wish I was you, Paul, to be going to London." 
" Ah, it's fine to be going out into life," cried another, a 
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brown, rough-headed lad, in a torn blue jersey, " here I 
must stay all my days and catch lobsters, I suppose, not 
even a chance to get to the herring fishing." 

" I'm glad to be going," answered the boy whom they 
called Paul, and who sat in the middle of the group, lean- 
ing his back against a spur of the cliff, " I'm tired of this 
old hole." 

" Don't you mean to come back again, Paul ? " 

" To be sure, when I've made my fortune." 

" Oh, I forgot about the fortune," and Tom Holland lifted 
his hand, to let the sand run lazily through his fingers ; " how 
are you going to set about that, now ? " 

" My uncle says he'll put me in the way ; why my uncle 
George went up to London without any money, and now he 
has a cart of his own, and a horse, and two apprentices 
beside me." 

*' Fancy Paul Harris an apprentice; they'll make you 
work, Paul." 

" Tip be sure, do you think I want to he on the sand all 
day, like Tom there ; rare fun it will be, and you'll see what 
a lot of fine things I'll bring, when I come home." 

"Ay, ay," interrupted Jack Porter, kicking the sand 
impatiently with his strong boots, " We all know what fine 
things youWl do, you've told us plenty of times ; I don't know 
after all that I do wish I were going to London, what could 
a fellow do among a lot of houses, I shouldn't care for 
the life." 

** I'll tell you what," cried Paul, " we'll all settle what we 
intend to be, just for the fun of it you know, and then when 
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IVe made my fortune, and come back, we'll talk it over 
again — shall we ? " 

" You begin, Paul, because you are going away." 

** I told you what I meant to be — a rich man; I don't 
mind working hard for it, and I don't mind saving, but 
a rich man I intend to be, and then I shall begin to 
enjoy myself, and have good dinners, and a big house, 
and a black coat, and no holes in my boots, like these old 
things." 

" Leave off then, you are sending the sand into my 
eyes," cried Alfred Pratt, the boy in the blue jersey. 
" Clothes indeed, as if they made a man ; a blue jacket will 
serve me, if only I can wear it aboard my own boat. That's 
what / mean to do, to have a boat of my own, a big one : 
and then I'll be off to the herring fishing, and come home, 
as deep down in the water as ever she will float." 

" I wonder what Tom Holland intends to do ! " 

The tall lad laughed, as he rolled himself into an easier 
position. **I'm not going anywhere that I knows oT, I 
shall do as other folks do, I suppose ; I don't see no call to 
think about it." 

" That's it," cried Paul, " when I come home with my 
fortune, I shall find Tom Holland lying on the sand, letting 
it run through his fingers — so: but there's one of you I 
shan't look to find, and that's little Bence ; ay, boy, you'll be 
at the top of the tree by that time, won't you ? " 

Bence Taylor was the smallest of the five companions, a 
little square, sandy-haired boy, with freckled face, in clothes 
even older and more patched than those worn by the others. 
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He had taken no part in the talk, lying with his face resting 
on his arms, so that his answer to Paul's question came in a 
smothered voice, which they could only just hear. 

But low though the tone was, Stephen, on the other side 
the great stone, heard it too — for Bence was Stephen's 
friend, the only one who had been kind to the sickly boy, 
and Stephen loved him so much, that it seemed worth while 
to shut his book and listen while Bence spoke. After all, 
there was not much to hear. 

" That's all nonsense about the top of the tree, father says. 
IVe promised mother I'll take to the shoe making, and so 
I means to." 

" Then, I'll tell you what, Bence, you shall make all my 
boots — mind they are a good fit, lad." 

" I'd sooner make them pinch you," growled Bence, a 
little out of temper, as it seemed ; " come, haven't we had 
about enough of this nonsense, we've all said what we mean 
to be except Jack Porter, and every one knows he is to be 
a farmer." 

Abraham Porter, Jack's father, owned a few acres of land 
and three cows, and Jack, as a farmer's son, who had 
been for nearly a year at the town Grammar School, held 
himself a little above his comrades, and was rather an 
authority. Perhaps he was hardly pleased to be disposed 
of so quickly, for he exclaimed hastily, " I should think I 
do mean to be a farmer, that's the life for a man ; but look 
here, let's see what Stephen will say ; he's hidden up there 
behind the big stone, I see a bit of his old cap." 

" Bring him here," cried Tom Holland, and Alfred and 
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Jack, each seizing an arm, hauled the rather unwilHng boy 
along, and seated him on the sand. 

** Now, Stephie, what have you to say for yourself — I 
expect you mean to be a soldier, dont you ? " and they all 
laughed. 

The Httle pale weak boy laughed too — " I suppose I must 
do what I can/' he said. 

"Wouldn't you like to be going out into life, like Paul :. 
new clothes, and a shilling in his pocket, and everything ? 
you'll have to stay here all your days, picking up stones and 
getting them polished for the gentry, and as poor as poor ; 
it's fine to be Paul, I say." 

" I like this place," answered Stephen, " I shouldn't ever 
want to go away." 

He was looking out over the sea ; the sun was setting 
behind the Hoe Rock in the centre of the bay, the sea was 
still and green : a little further off a fishing boat was getting 
ready. 

" I say, Paul," cried Alfred, "let's all have one more pull 
to the Hoe : we'll get some eggs, and you can take them 
with you, they'll think a deal of them in London, I dare 
say." 

" Perhaps my uncle will buy them, I don't suppose there 
are any gulls there — come along, who'll be down first ? " and 
even Tom Holland, rearing himself up, and stretching his 
long arms, actually followed the quicker steps of his com- 
panions down towards the little boat, which belonged to. 
Alfred's uncle, and which the boys were allowed to use. 

But it was only four who raced down the beach ; no one 
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expected Stephen, nor indeed wanted his weak arms with 
the oars, but if the lads had not been in too great a hurry 
to look back, they would have been sure to call to Bence 
Taylor to come ; for though he was only twelve years old, he 
was more use in a boat than any of the boys along the shore. 
But he and Stephen were already out of sight, they had 
crept round the Old Lady, and packed themselves into a 
little hollow behind, which was their favourite hiding place 
when they wanted to talk. It did not seem, however, as if 
they wanted to talk that evening, for Bence sat with his 
hands on his knees, and almost a sad look on his generally 
merry face, and this look so puzzled poor Stephen that he 
did not know how to begin the conversation. 

Presently he thought of something : " What did you 
mean about taking to the shoe making ? I heard you, Bence." 

"I've promised," said Bence. 

" But it was only last night I told you about those fellows 
that went to the North Pole — at least they tried, I mean ; 
and that other that shot six lions, and you know, Bence, 
you said you'd never rest till you got aboard a ship, and 
went to see what the world was like." 

" I know," said Bence, hanging his head a little lower, 
** and when I went home, I said, * Mother, I want to go to 
sea,' and then they were all at me — father telling me how 
his arm was getting weak, and he couldn't cut and sew as 
he used to do, and mother saying I was the biggest boy, 
and they looked to me : and you know Aaron is only six 
years old, and what good could he be ? and then there are 
the little ones to think of — so you see, Stephie, I /iad to give 
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it up, and now I shall never be anybody, or go anywhere." 

Stephen laid his little thin hand on his friend's arm and 
stroked it softly ; he could not find a word to say. 

** I shall always have you, Stephie, that's one good thing ; 
only, mind, don't you tell me any more out of your books 
about the wonderful things that are to be seen, I must for- 
get that there is any place but Ware in the world." 

" Look there, Bence." Stephen was pointing out over 
the bay, and his friend's eyes followed his. The sun was 
dipping now into the sea, through a band of crimson cloud ; 
above, was a broad soft lake of yellow, melting into pale 
blue ; there were white wings on the rock, and the boys had 
just set the brown sail of their tiny boat. 

" Well, Stephen," said Bence, rather impatiently, " What 
is there to look at ? it always is like that." 

** It makes me think of the last chapter of the Revelation, 
* a sea of gold : ' I think Heaven must be there, Bence, and 
that's better than all the fine places I've told you about." 

" Only we are boys, you know, it isn't as if we were old 
men ; then, I dare say, it would be all right to think about 
Heaven ; it doesn't seem to matter much now, though I 
like to look at the clouds too, sometimes." 

"I often think about it," said Stephen softly; ** I was 
thinking just now, when the boys would ask me what I was 
going to be, that it didn't matter so much if it was all on 
the road." 

" Well, I don't know that it is natural for boys to think 
about it. Why, Stephen, you'd have to die first — ^people 
talk about dying and going to Heaven, you know." 
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" Yes," answered Stephen softly, looking again over the 
sea ; " never mind talking about me, Bence, I am sorry for 
you — and I wish I could help being glad to think of having 
you here." 

A shout, a scream ; both boys sprang to their feet, and 
hurried out. The cry had come from the boat, a sudden 
breeze had caught the brown sail as she tacked. She had been 
nearly overturned but had righted again, but the cry came 
from a boy who had been swept overboard, and who was 
now struggling in the water, already some distance from the 
boat. 

" It is Paul — he can swim," cried Bence, as, panting, the 
two boys ran to the water's edge. 

The boat had been near the shore, and Paul, most likely 
thinking the distance less than it really was, seemed to be 
intending to swim to the beach ; perhaps in his confusion he 
could not see the boat. The boys in the boat had pulled 
down their sail, and were taking to their oars, but these 
movements took some time, and Paul was swimming well — 
he would be on shore before the boat could reach him. 

Was he trying to kick off his heavy boots ? He was 
certainly moving more slowly. Why did he put his hand 
up ? and how white and frightened his face looked as they 
saw it above the swell of the waves. 

Stephen threw off his old jacket and shoes. "What are 
you about ? he's all right," cried Bence, but Stephen had 
rushed into the water. Bence shouted and cried and waved 
his hat, until some fishermen at a distance came running up 
to know what was the matter. 
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Stephen could not swim well, for he was not strong, but 

he had reached Paul just as the exhausted boy seemed 

sinking. The boat was quite near, and Stephen wanted 

only to hold Paul up until it should reach them. Poor 

Paul, he did not know what he was doing when he caught 

his rescuer round the neck, and clung to him. Stephen 

struggled with him, but his strength was almost gone, and 

both boys began to sink. The two fishermen who had 

come down in answer to Bence Taylor's shouts had hastily 

pushed off the nearest boat, and were in time to catch at 

Paul's hair as for the second time the two boys rose for one 

moment to the surface. They were safe now. Bence saw 

them lifted into the boat, and then threw himself down on 

the sand, whether to pray or to cry he could not tell. Others 

were gathering on the beach : women, their aprons hastily 

tied over their heads ; Old Peter from the boat house, 

Alfred Pratt's sister, and many others. Why did they all 

look so grave and frightened as the two lads were lifted 

out ? " Were they dead ? " Bence asked himself in a sort of 

dream ; and yet he was sure they could not be. 

Everyone knew where to carry the lads, to the Preventive 
Station, where there were always blankets and hot water and 
brandy to be had. Many skilful and willing hands were 
soon busy in trying everything that the sailors thought most 
likely to bring them round. 

It was dreadful to see them carried up, Bence thought. 
Their heads hung helplessly down, the water dripped from 
their straight hair, and from their clothes ; but oh, it was 
worse to see them lying side by side without even a 
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tremble of the eyelids, or the least little stir of the mouth. 
Bence could not bear it, he crept away, and crouched down 
outside in a comer, where he thought no one could see him. 
What if he should never hear Stephen's voice again ; what 
if those words his friend had said just now about dying 
were the last that Bence was ever to listen to. It seemed im- 
possible — like a bad dream from which he could surely wake. 

Just now there was a little stir among the people waiting 
near the Station — something was passed from one lip to 
another. ** He will do now," someone said. " He," not 
" they ; " but then, of course, they meant Stephen, he had 
not been in the water nearly as long as Paul, naturally he 
would come to himself first. Bence was a little comforted 
as he listened to the whispers. He ventured out, and took 
his place nearer the door. " They said Stephen was come 
to, didn't they, Mrs. Pilgrim ? " he asked of an old woman, 
by whose side he found himself. 

" Nay, I think not ; 'twas Paul Harris they named, I 
fancy : but I'm a bit hard of hearing, you know." " Is 
poor Stephen come to himself then, doctor ? " Mrs. Pilgrim 
asked, in her turn, of the dark quick-eyed gentleman, who 
just then came to the door. 

"Is there anyone belonging to the younger boy here, 
Stephen, I think they call him ? " said the doctor, looking 
round, and hardly noticing Mrs. Pilgrim as she spoke to him. 

No one was there. Stephen's uncle, with whom he lived, 
was generally away from home, and his aunt had too 
much to do, and too many children to wash for, and mend, 
and scold, to have much care for the orphan nephew. 
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" Some one had better let his friends know," went on 
the doctor. 

" Please, sir, I'm his friend." Little Bence could not 
help saying it, could not help pressing up towards Doctor 
Maine, his eager eyes asking the question that he dare not 
put into words. 

The doctor laid his hand on the boy*s head as he answered 
gtavely, " It is a great thing for you to have a friend who has 
done such a brave thing. Stephen gave his life away to 
save Paul." 

"Stephen isn't dead," cried Bence, shaking off the doctor's 
hand almost angrily ; but all the while he knew quite well 
that he should never sit by Stephen's side on the sand again, 
and he rushed away to spend his sobs where nobody would 
hear them. 

So they carried Stephen home. His aunt had heard the 
sad news now, and came crying to meet the little procession. 
Clary, the eldest girl, who was always fond of poor cousin 
Stephie, following her mother with a white frightened 
face. 

They laid him on the Httle bed which had been his, and 
the neighbours one by one stole in to look at his quiet face. 
" He looks happier than he did when he was alive, poor 
boy," they said. 

It was late that night before Bence went home. People 
were talking at the doors as he passed ; some women were 
speaking of Paul, who still lay very ill, slowly struggling 
back into life. 

" A bad thing for him," they said. " Why Paul Harris 

c 
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was going out into life to-morrow ; it will be a sad pull back 
for him." 

" Going out into life." Those were the words that filled 
little Bence's ears as he knelt to say his prayers and got into 
his little bed that night — and as he said them over he thought, 
not of Paul, but of his dear friend Stephen. Something told 
him that this was what had really befallen him — he was dead ; 
yes, but that only meant that he had gone out into life. 
Bence tried to fancy what that new life must be like, which 
only this very afternoon he had not cared to think of. He 
looked at it as he had looked at the golden sunset clouds, 
so beautiful, so far away ; and Stephen knew about it now. 

Here he had been poor and sick and lonely — ignorant of 
many things he wanted to know. 

There, where Christ was, he would never be lonely, never 
be sick again ; there he would have all things, for he would 
be with God. 

Yes, he was gone out into life. 



Twenty years makes many changes. It se'ems a long 
time for boys and girls to look forward to, so long that you 
can hardly see to the end of it ; but when the years are past 
it is but a short space over which to look back. 

Twenty years had changed the people of Ware — boys and 
girls had grown into -men and women, some were dead, some 
far away ; those that remained had altered in many ways — 
some were better, some worse, some had formed good habits, 
some had fallen into bad ones. 
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But the summer of 1880, looking down on Ware Village, 
saw the houses and gardens and fields and the long sea line 
almost exactly the same as on the evening when the five 
companions sat together on the beach. Here was one little 
building at the corner of the road, a low shed, built against 
a cottage wall, that might have been covered by the very 
same gourd, whose yellow flowers Bence Taylor had seen 
when he went home on the sad evening when Stephen was 
drowned. This shed was the workshop of the village 
shoemaker; and if just now we look in at the door, always 
standing open in the sunny w^eather, we shall see a short, 
square-shouldered man bending over his bench, a little lad 
of six at his side, whom he calls Aaron, but who cannot be 
the Aaron Taylor of whom we once heard, for that was 
twenty years ago. 

Look again, and you will see the inner door open, and a 
pleasant-faced young woman come up to the bench, carrying 
a crowing baby in her arms. 

" Mr. Harris is to be buried to-morrow, Bence, I hear," 
she says, "and Paul certainly is coming — Mr. Porter has 
had a letter. 

" He has kept away long enough." 

" Has he ever been here since he first left home ? " 

** Once, about a year after he left, never since; though I 
know his father sent for him times and again, but Paul was 
always too busy." 

" I suppose he is a rich man now." 

" So folks say." 

It was true that Paul Harris had only been seen once in 
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Ware since he left his father's home, a boy of fourteen. His 
father and mother and sister were all dead now, his father 
only three days ago ; and the little house and orchard would 
be Paul's. He was coming down to the funeral, and now 
that he was, as he said to himself, obliged to come, he was 
rather pleased at the idea of showing himself to his old 
companions. ** There is not one of them all that can show 
a sixpence to my sovereign," he said to himself. 

But coming back was not quite what Paul expected ; true 
there were plenty of hands ready to shake his, plenty of loud 
welcomes, but they were mostly from new comers. People 
who had been friends of his father and mother had not 
much to say, and some, even of his old schoolfellows and 
companions, hung back. Neither Alfred Pratt nor Bence 
Taylor would give him any but the most distant little nods 
as they passed in the village street. " Poor fellows," said 
Paul to himself, " they feel the difference between us, 
naturally enough ; I 'should be ashamed to speak to such 
shabby-looking fellows if I meet them anywhere but here." 
But he knew that was not really the reason, he knew that it 
was his old friends who were ashamed of him, though he 
was so rich. 

Mr. Harris, as everyone called Paul now, was not fond of 
spending his money on anyone but himself ; but he thought 
it would look well, and be the right thing to do, if he gave 
a supper at the Nag's Head to all his friends in Ware. It 
was to take place on the night before he intended to leave. 
There were plenty to come to it, but Paul missed some faces, 
and felt troubled, though he did not show it. You would 
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not have seen it in his face as he rose to make a speech. 

** It is twenty years now," he said, ** since some of us boys 
talked of what we were going to do. I said I intended to 
be a rich man, and I am." 

Some of the guests rapped on the table, others cried 
*' Hurrah ; " Paul felt encouraged, and went on. 

"People can always get what they have a mind to — I 
meant to get money and I have got it ; " here Paul put his 
hand in his pocket and rattled the loose silver. 

** You intended to come back here and spend your fortune 
you know," broke in Jack Porter, now a stout, rosy-faced 
farmer. 

" I knew no better then ; Fve trouble enough to keep it 
now, without asking where I shall spend it. Your good 
health, Mr. Porter, you and I are the only two who have 
done what we said we would. Pratt was to have a boat of 
his own if I remember right — have any of you seen it yet ? — 
and as for Bence — poor fellows, Fm sorry for them ; I 
suppose they didn't like to come here to-night, it's rather 
hard lines to see old friends get on, and be left behind." 

" I don't call it being left behind to get the name Bence 
has," cried Jack, " why, he's known all about the country as 
the learned shoemaker, and many a one has come ten and 
twenty, or may be thirty miles to see the wonderful lot of 
butterflies he's got, and talk about this thing and another ; 
he has letters from all sorts of fine folks, has Bence ; but it 
makes no difference, he's just the same kind-hearted, simple 
fellow that he always was." 

" Dear me, I didn't know I had such a famous school- 
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fellow ; we don't hear a great deal about him in London," 
sneered Paul Harris, "suppose we drink his health — and 
really just at the moment here he is ;" for the door suddenly 
opened, Bence and Alfred Pratt were seen leading between 
them a tall man in very ragged clothes, who leant on them 
as if without this help he must have fallen. 

" AVho is it ! what is it ? " all cried — some rose from the 
table, and all looked wonderingly at the new comers. 

" A glass of water, landlord," cried Pratt, " no, nothing 
stronger, at least till the doctor has seen him, he may have 
fever on him, he's bad enough." 

" Fever, " cried Paul Harris starting up and drawing 
back. 

" Fever," exclaimed the landlord, " what do you bring him 
here for then, this is no place for tramps, I tell you." 

" It's Tom Holland, poor fellow ; we found him in the 
wood, all lost and mazed he seemed, and half-starved ; you 
won*t turn him out, landlord, he spent his money here years 
back, when he had it." 

" So he did, the worse for him," muttered more than one. 

" I'd have you to know that this house is engaged by a 
respectable gentleman to give a supper in a friendly way, 
and we want no tramps here, and no fever neither. Take 
him away, Pratt ; why, Taylor, I wonder at you, I do, that 
has such a name for cleverness, getting mixed up with a 
drunken fellow such as Tom Holland always was." 

" It's not drink," said Bence sadly, " the man is starving. 
Paul Harris, will you leave an old school-fellow to die of 
hunger." 
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" How do I know it is hunger ? The fellow is a disgrace 
to the place, I hear ; my advice is, get him to the workhouse, 
he'll be well looked to there." 

" He would die on the road," cried Pratt — and indeed 
the man was leaning back with a face as white as paper, 
evidently past hearing anything that was said. 

" Where does the fellow live, landlord ? " asked Harris. 

"He left the place years ago without a penny ; there is 
no one belonging to him here now — I can't guess what has 
brought him back." 

" He has come back to die," said Bence softly, *' he told 
us so when we found him." 

" Well, he can't stay here to die ; the sooner he goes the 
better, and to my thinking Mr. Harris is the sensible one of 
you all — the workhouse is the place he ought to go to. I'll 
go so far as to lend you my cart to take him there." 

** If you'll lend it me to take him to my house I shall be 
obliged to you, landlord." 

"Your house, Mr. Taylor, why the man has no claim 
on you ? " 

" And you think I have enough to do with my own 
to care for, and not too much money for that ? May be 
you are right, but he can't live long, and he shall have the 
sound of a friendly voice in his ears to the last, please 
God." 

The cart came, the poor fainting form was lifted into it, 
and with Bence and Alfred Pratt supporting him, it was driven 
slowly down the road. The party at the Nag's Head were 
glad to see them go, but there were not many speeches 
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made afterwards, people felt ill at ease, and not quite satis- 
fied with themselves. 

The bells that had tolled for Paul Harris' father, tolled 
again in a month's time, and now for poor Tom Holland. 
His had been a wasted life, and it was a sad death. He 
had never seemed really conscious, though he thanked 
those who tended him, said Amen when the clergyman 
prayed beside him, and seemed to hsten to holy words when 
they were repeated in his ear. That was all — a useless life, 
a death full of sadness. 

"Poor fellow, it might all have been so different," said Alfred 
Pratt, as he leant against the door of Bence Taylor's work- 
shop, when, the funeral over, they, the only two who had 
followed, had walked home together. 

" Folks must have a purpose in their lives if they are to 
make anything of them," answered Bence thoughtfully, 
*'and that poor Tom never had, except the purpose of 
pleasing himself." 

** Purpose, yes," said Pratt, " but then look here, Paul 
Harris had a purpose, he meant to get rich ; he has what 
he wanted, but he doesn't seem to me much the happier." 

" When Stephen was drowned, twenty years ago, I learnt 
something about that," said Bence, earnestly : ** I began to 
see that there was only one purpose worth living for, and 
that was to do the will of God ; I might have been just 
like Tom Holland if it hadn't been for Stephen's death." 

" You were never likely to have been like poor Tom, you 
always had a purpose;" 

" Yes, I meant to be a wise man, and a great traveller, 
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and see the world " — and Bence laughed a little sadly ; 
"there was nothing too hard for me then — but I couldn't 
have my way about it ; and if Stephen's death hadn't helped 
me to see that there was one purpose that could make life 
great anywhere, I might have drifted about like a boat with- 
out anyone to steer her." 

" Well, old fellow," said Alfred, laying his hand on his 
companion's shoulder, " you keep me up to thinking of that 
one purpose too ; and then, if our lives are not just as we 
plan them, they'll be better, for God will have ordered them, 
and they will lead on to something better still " 

** Yes, we are always going out into life," answered Bence 
gravely. 
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[VERYBODY in the village called him Crooked 
Pete, it was not a nice name at all, and the boy 
himself disliked it very much, as was only 
natural, but then nobody cared for that. Even his grand- 
father, with whom he lived, called him Crooked Pete some- 
times, when he was in a worse humour than usual, but 
generally he did not take the trouble to give him any other 
name than boy. 

That was how he spoke to him this evening. 

" What do you sit crouching in the corner for, 'tis a rare 
raw night, come a bit nigher the blaze, boy." 

Pete was really almost frightened to hear his grandfather 
speak so kindly ; that dark corner, behind the dresser, where 
he could crouch almost out of sight, was generally the only 
place in which he felt that he had a right to be. 

But old Job Hunt was in a better temper than usual this 
evening, partly because he had his pipe between his lips for 
the first time for a week, and partly because the kitchen was 
fragrant with the pleasant smell of rabbit stew. 

" Come out, I tell you, and you shall have a taste of 
supper to-night" 

Pete at last crept slowly from his corner, and coming 
into the pleasant fire-light, sat down on a stool opposite his 
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grandfather ; there was no candle in the room, but plenty of 
sticks could he had for gathering in the wood round the 
house, and a great bundle, which Pete had brought in, were 
blazing and crackling under the iron pan. The bright light 
cast the shadow of Peter on the floor, and showed plainly 
how sadly deformed he was : one of his shoulders was much 
higher than the other, and his back had so grown out that 
he could only walk slowly, and could do nothing to help 
towards his own living, except tidying the house, gathering 
sticks for the fire, and sometimes plaiting rush baskets, to be 
carried to market by the women of the village. 

Old Job looked at the boy's shadow on the floor, and 
shrugged his shoulders. " You get worse and worse, boy ; 
you'll be a regular good-for-nought, if so be you grow to be 
a man ; it wofild have been a deal better for me, and for all 
belonging to you, if that fall had been the end of you." 

Pete was so used to hearing this that it made little im- 
pression on him, he knew he was useless and a trouble, and 
he had long ceased to hope for any escape from the dull 
heavy sadness in which his days were spent. 

** Ah ! you'll never do the things I used to do," went on 
the old man, ** but that's as well for you, if what folks say 
about my life is true ; sometimes, now I'm getting old, I 
think may be they are in the right ; once I thought to leave 
my wild life, but I didn't." 

Pete knew better than to ask questions, but he watched 
how slowly the puff's of smoke came out of the pipe, and he 
felt sure his grandfather was going to tell him more. 

" 'Twas in forty-seven, and a late autumn," old Job began 
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again presently, ** I was out most nights in the woods, and 
once, it was moonlight, right as we turned a corner there 
were the keepers waiting for us. Before me was a slip of 
common, if I crossed that I was done for sure enough, for it 
was almost as light as day, hut just on one side grew a great 
oak tree, that had its leaves yet, though it was nigh the end 
of October. As soon as I saw it, I knew what I would do, 
I was up the tree hand over hand in a twinkling, while 
Martin and the other fellows were chasing my comrades. I 
could hear the running and the calling, and presently, Mar- 
tin's voice, saying, ' I saw Job Hunt sure enough, I have 
him now, he's regularly up a tree.' 

" Thinks I, * So I am, but not as you means it.' 

" However, I won't deny I felt queer, I'd laughed often 
enough at the thought of a brush with the keepers, but now 
all alone, and obliged to keep quite still, getting stiff, too, 
and cramped, I began to like the idea rather less. 

" Martin sat down right under the tree — * Here I stay 
till morning,' he said, * sooner than Hunt shall get off 
this time ; he's somewhere hiding close by, you may be 
sure.* 

** * If he does that,' I thought, * 'tis all over with me,' 
and I began to fancy how bitter it would be to have to take 
my trial, and be sent to foreign parts. There was my missus 
at home, and the young ones, three of them quite small, and 
what would become of them if I was sent over the seas for 
poaching. I felt mad with myself that I had ever begun 
such a life, for what good did it do me ? Plenty of money 
went through my fingers, but somehow it didn't make us 
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a bit more comfortable at home. * Only let me get out of 
this/ said I, 'and I'll do different.' " 

Then a few moments' silence, while the old man knocked 
the ashes from his pipe against the hearth. 

" Do go on, grandfather ; " Pete's elbows were on his 
knees, his eyes on old Job's face. 

" Ay, go on ! " that's what you'd say if it were midnight, 
as it is supper time," grumbled the old man, whose temper 
seemed to have changed suddenly, — " there's no more to 
tell that I know." 

" But you got safe away, grandfather ? " 

" Safe enough : the moon went down, and I slipped round 
the tree, and off home, and was snug in bed when Martin 
came to look for me. I was no worse, but, somehow, 
nothing has gone right with me since — I'd better have 
kept my word, perhaps, but it's hard bending the grown 
tree." 

No more was said till supper was over, and then while 
Pete put the empty plates on the dresser the old man went 
on talking, to himself or to the fire, not to Pete it seemed, 
but the boy listened. 

" God heard what I said — it was a promise, but I never 
kept it : better if I had, better if I had. I wish I'd had you 
taught to say your prayers, boy, you could have said one for 
your old grandfather." 

Something in the tone gave the boy more courage than 
usual. "I do say my prayers, grandfather, like mother 
taught me; and she always made me say, *God bless grand- 
father.'' 
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" Talking enough," growled the old man, for answer ; 
" get to bed, boy." 

Pete's bed was a pile of dirty sacks in a corner of the lean- 
to, next the kitchen, and it was behind a stack of firewood 
that the boy always knelt to say his prayers. To-night he 
thought more about them than usual. He had never added 
a word to the few sentences his mother had taught him, but 
he had said these carefully, and tried to mean them. " I 
wonder whether I might ask God to make my back strong, 
and to make me look like other boys." Then presently, "I 
wouldn't care about that so much if only I could work, could 
do something to keep myself. I do think I might ask that ; 
I shouldn't be quite useless." These were some of the 
thoughts that passed through Pete's mind as he slowly lay 
down on the hard bed that made him feel the pain in his 
back more than ever. 

So it came to pass that from that time forth Pete began 
to say a new prayer, to ask God that he might no longer be 
helpless and useless. " For the sake of Jesus Christ," he 
said. He did not quite understand the words, but as he 
repeated them a little of their deep meaning seemed day by 
day to be taught to him, so that he began to think of this 
unseen Lord who cared for him ; and the boy's dull, weary 
days, full of pain of body and ache of heart, were cheered 
and comforted, he knew not how. 

If it had not been for this new and strange feeling, poor 
Pete would often have thought that his prayer was left quite 
unanswered ; for as the winter days came on, and the keen 
winds whistled through the leafless trees, the poor boy 
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seemed to become more helpless and suffering than he had 
ever been before. 

And there was no one to be sorry for him, he was almost 
useless to his grandfather now, for his hands were too feeble 
to weave baskets, and in the deep snow the boy could not go 
far beyond the cottage in search of sticks. The old man 
was often short both of food and tobacco, and then his 
temper would grow worse, and hard words and blows fell on 
the poor shrinking, lonely boy. 

The neighbours wondered at the patience with which he 
bore them. " How is it you don't say any bad words now ? 
I would for sure if I was treated as you are," someone 
would say. 

Pete had no answer ready — he could not tell anyone why 
it was that it seemed worth while to try to be good, nor 
what was the wonderful help that came to him ; he could 
hardly have put his new thoughts and feelings into any 
words, even to himself. He only knew that he was not 
left to be quite lonely and friendless — that there was One 
who spoke to him, and who loved him, and knew all about 
his troubles. 

Yet these troubles seemed to thicken. Christmas was 
past now, and almost through the whole of January snow 
lay on the ground. Winter had begun so early that the 
old man's stock of firewood was nearly done, and Pete was 
driven out with many angry words, and warned that he 
must not show his face at home unless he came laden with 
the much-needed wood. Pete wandered far ; here and 
there a dry bough had broken off under the weight of the 
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snow, but when all these were carefully gathered, though 
they were heavy for the child's small strength, yet they were 
but a little bundle after all. " I dare not go home," he 
thought, and he sat down on his gathered sticks in a small 
hollow, where he was a little sheltered from the wild wind. 

Now and then he would blow on his fingers to warm 
them, and then wrap his hands in his thin ragged jacket ; 
but he was fast becoming sleepy and stiff with cold, when 
he was roused by hearing a heavy step crunching the frozen 
snow. " Hallo, Crooked Pete," cried Crispin Thorne, 
"what are you freezing here for? Come along man." 

" I daresn't go home, grandfather's that out of sorts to- 
day." 

" Well, you are a tame-spirited one — before ever I'd put 
up with what you do. I'll tell you what, Pete, you come 
along with me ; I don't mind letting on to you ; I'm running 
away." 

" Running away ! what, from home, Cris ; and you with 
a father and mother and all ? " 

" Father, indeed ; you know pretty well what he is, and 
so does all the village ; why there's scarce a week now but 
he gets drunk, and then he beats mother and me." 

" I think if I was tall and strong, and could work like you 
can, it isn't much I should care about a beating." 

** I wouldn't," said Cris, sitting down by Pete, *' if only 
he'd keep his hands off mother ; I can't stand seeing it any 
longer, that's why I'm off." 

" But, Cris, she'll be a deal worse off without you to look 
after her ; and look what a help you are in the forge ; she'll 
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miss your earnings, you know. Oh, if only I had a mother, 
and could work for her," and poor Pete ended with a 
little sob. 

" Poor little chap, don't fret, Pete ; ah, you're a deal 
patienter than I am ; I suppose it's having a crooked back, 
it makes you dull like, so that you don't feel like flying out." 

" Yes, I do," said Pete, speaking low and turning very red. 

" Then what keeps you quiet ? " 

Pete looked up. and answered simply, " The thought of 
Jesus." 

Crispin had not any answer, he could not tell what the 
words meant. 

" It comes when I say my prayers," went on the little boy 
earnestly ; " oh, Crispin dear, do you go home and pray to 
God, and then He will make you patient and you won't 
want to run away." 

*.* I'll tell you what," cried Crispin, suddenly jumping up, 
" we shall be frozen to the sticks if we stay here much 
longer ; look you, Pete, I know of a big bough that's broke 
off, you could never drag it along, bless you, but I'll help 
you." 

"And you won't run away? " 

**May be I will, may be I won't, let me alone," cried 
Crispin a little roughly, "come you along after me, or you'll 
catch your death of cold." 

When Pete said his prayers that night he asked, as he 
always did, that he might grow stronger, so that he might 
not be quite useless, and then he prayed that God would 
help Crispin to be patient and do his duty at home ; but 
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the little boy, as he curled himself up under the torn rug, 
never thought that his prayer was already being answered, 
and that the patience which had been slowly growing in 
his heart, had been allowed to be a seed of good to this 
other boy, which might also by God's blessing spring up 
and be fruitful. 

How often he wondered next day whether Crispin had 
gone home, but he did not like to ask anyone, only he 
listened if he heard a word said about the forge. 

A sudden thaw had set in, the wood was sodden and all 
the ditches full, when one evening, two or three days after 
the talk between the boys, Pete sat at home waiting for his 
grandfather. 

" You're late, grandfather," he said timidly, as the old 
man came in. 

It's warmer at the forge than here," growled the old man, 
holding his wet feet towards the hearth. 

" Was Crispin at the forge," the boy ventured to ask. 

Old Job gave a sort of grunt, which might mean yes or 
no, but which certainly showed that he had no mind to be 
asked questions. 

Presently, however, he spoke again, " Now mind, boy, I'll 
not have that Crispin in here while I'm away." 

" Away, grandfather," 

"Ay, why not, I've business to-morrow, that will take me 
a matter of ten mile." 

" But," said Pete, as he slowly recovered his surprise, 
** you'll not be there and back afore dark." 

'* Did I say I should ? " 
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" Must I be all alone at night, grandfather ? " Pete grew 
white at the thought. 

" Who do you think would trouble to meddle with such a 
poor thing as you are? Let me hear no more of your 
nonsense, boy." 

" Oh, but grandfather, mayn't I come with you," began 
the poor boy, but he was stopped by a fierce gesture, which 
would have been a blow if he had been near enough. 
Then there came a bitter laugh. ** So that's all your prayers 
are worth, they can't keep you from being afraid for a few 
hours in the dark, you'd better give them up if they do no 
more for you than that." 

The next day was bright, only there was a heavy bank of 
clouds to the north west, and now and then a scanty flake 
of snow fluttered through the wintry air. 

Old Job spoke more kindly. " I shall be back to-morrow 
towards evening for sure, don't let me find you wandering 
in the wood and the fire out." 

That did not seem very likely ; as poor Pete closed the 
door, and curled himself into the chimney corner he felt 
lonely and desolate. The day passed, however, much like 
other days — it was the night that he dreaded; the boy 
thought he should be sure not to sleep. 

But he did, and was even rather later than usual in 
waking. There was no grandfather to call him, but this 
was not the only reason, it was because the cottage was even 
darker than it generally was. The dull window panes were 
coated quite thickly with snow — snow fell into the kitchen 
when the door was pulled open ; snow lay so thick in the 
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wood that Pete certainly could not go out. That was a 
long day ; sometimes the snow ceased to fall, and the sky 
even showed a little blue, then the thick yellow clouds 
gathered again, and the air grew dark. Would his grand- 
father come or not ? Many times over Pete asked himself 
that question, and sometimes he answered it one way, 
sometimes another. So the slow hours went on — it was 
five o'clock now, the fire was burning, the loaf on the table, 
the great chair drawn up to the fire, even the pipe laid ready, 
for perhaps his grandfather would bring some tobacco from 
the town. 

Six o'clock — still no grandfather. Pete opened the door, 
though it frightened him to look out into the wood all 
dressed in black and white — but there was no sound. " I 
wouldn't mind being alone," Pete said to himself, " if I 
were sure that grandfather was safe, but only suppose 
he was trying to come home and lost his way." He could 
not put the thought out of his mind, he constantly looked 
from the door, and at last he began to feel that he must 
go out and search. " But what good could I do ?" he said 
to himself over and over again, yet he could not rest. 

He lay down and drew the rug over his face, then started 
up again, laid more wood on the fire, and sat listening. 
When next he looked from the door the moon had risen ; 
he could see the way between the trees now, though the 
snow covered the path with a soft deep cushion. The boy 
lifted the old rug and wrapped it round him; he hardly 
knew why he went — he told himself it was because he 
couldn't rest in doors ; but still, as he closed the door softly. 
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and shut himself out from the pleasant glow of the fire, he 
knew that he might never come back. For his strength was 
small, and the snow so deep, that often he could hardly 
draw his feet out as he plunged through the heavy drifts. 
"If I can but get as far as the forge Crispin will come with 
me," he thought ; but he was a long way from the forge 
as yet. 

Sometimes a cloud covered the moon, and all was dark. 
Then Pete had to stand still, shivering and trembling ; still 
when the light shone out again he went on. There were 
no steps but his to be seen in the wood, no one had tried 
to come along the path. Stay, what were these traces ; they 
had been made some time now, and much snow had fallen 
since. But had not someone been here lately, and if so, 
why did the steps come to an end ? Looking more closely 
the boy thought he could see how the marks, however they 
had been caused, turned off at an angle between two tall 
trees. There was no road that way, and the snow was 
deeper than ever ; but Pete followed the steps. How deep 
the drifts were ; he could not go on any further. But what 
was this dark thing quite close to him, something that did 
not move, and yet was no fallen trunk. Pete bent down 
over it, and found that it really was his grandfather's form 
lying there, quite still, as if he were in a heavy sleep. The 
snow nearly covered him, and his face did not seem cold ; 
he was not dead yet, though surely he soon would be if no 
help came. 

Pete threw himself down on the still form, clinging and 
calling to him, but there was no movement, no sign of life. 
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The poor boy could think of only one thing to do, he must 
go down to the forge for help, though it seemed as if he too 
must lie down to die before he reached it. He turned to 
go, then, with a sudden thought, unwound the old rug which 
he wore round his shoulders and laid it over his grandfather, 
and went on his way. Early hours were kept at the forge, 
and the blacksmith and his household were asleep, when 
about ten o'clock there came a timid knock at the door. 

No one heard it but Crispin, and he thought he must 
have fancied it, and lay still listening until it should come 
again. But though he heard nothing more, he could not 
be easy, or settle himself to sleep ; and at last he got out of 
bed, hardly knowing why he did so, crept down the ladder 
which led into his little garret, and softly undid the bars of 
the door. Pete lay on the threshold in the snow, too weak 
to move. 

Crispin's shout soon called his father down ; they lifted the 
poor boy and carried him into the kitchen, he murmured 
something about his grandfather dying in the wood, " they 
must go to him or he would be dead," he said. 

Then, as if he had kept his feeble senses until he had 
given the message on which his heart was set, the poor child 
fell back in what Crispin called a faint, but which was more 
like entire unconsciousness. 

When the blacksmith, and the neighbours whom he 
called to his aid, found the old man, life was still in him, and 
after he had been tended carefully in his own cottage for 
many hours he began to revive. Even the neighbours who 
had helped him were angry with him, all the village knew 
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how he had treated poor Pete, and now it seemed wrong 
that the old man should have been saved at the cost of the 
boy's life — for everyone knew by this time that Pete was 
dying. 

So, though they had done their best to restore the old man 
to life, they drew back now from the low bed on which he 
lay, and seemed as if they were going to leave him alone. 

" Where's Crooked Pete?" growled old Job—" let the fire 
out has he, as usual, he's a good-for-nought if ever there was 
one." 

" Keep that tongue of yours still then," said the black- 
smith angrily, " if it hadn't been for Pete where would you 
have been now — dead in the wood, and there's no one would 
have missed you much." 

" Hush then, he's ill, don't be hard on him, but it's all 
true, Mr. Hunt," broke in a woman who had been helping, 
" Pete found you in the wood, most gone, he did then, poor 
little fellow." 

** And where is he?" 

" I'll tell you where he is, Mr. Hunt," it was Crispin's 
father who broke in. ** down at the forge, lying on my boy's 
bed, and never like to be moved from it again ; he^s dying, 
but youHl soon be all right again." 

The old man said not another word, he lay quite still, his 
eyes closed, and not asking for anything ; most of the neigh- 
bours went away, but the carpenter's wife, who lived nearest 
to Hunt's cottage, stayed beside him. 

She thought more than once that tears were trying to 
force their way under the old man's eyelids, but he kept his 
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fece turned away, and it was not till quite late in the after- 
noon that he spoke again. 

" I'm cold, lay the old rug over me," he said. 

" The old rug is wringing wet." 

" Wet, who has been using it ? " 

" 111 tell you, Mr. Hunt, 'tis well you should know it ; 
the poor boy, Pete, took it off his own shoulders to lay it 
over you when he found you lost like and dying in the 
wood, it saved your life most like, but it lost his." 

Another long silence. 

At last, as the shadows were falling deep in the quiet room, 
old Job said, in a tone that no one would have known to be 
his, " IVe used him bad, and I've misliked him, and IVe 
kept him on scant victuals, and yet he thought of me first, I 
must see him, I tell you I must see him,'' and he tried to rise. 

But he was too weak ; all that night he lay, groaning now 
and then, and muttering that he must see Pete, he must 
see him ; and when morning came he begged so earnestly 
to be taken as far as the forge, that one of the neighbours 
offered a cart, in which, wrapped in blankets, Job Hunt, 
looking ten years older, they said, was slowly driven to the 
house where Pete lay. 

But when the cart stopped at the forge, and the 
old man was lifted down, he seemed to shrink from being 
led at once into the inner room. " Let me rest and get my 
breath," he muttered, and they placed him on the settle. 

The door was open, and the voices of those who watched 
by Pete could be heard, and even the boy's own tones, 
though weak and low. 
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Who is with him ?" asked his grandfather. 

"The clergyman." 

Old Job hung his head still lower, he did not wish to go 
in now. 

But he listened. " I've always been so useless," said 
Pete's weak voice, " do you think, sir, God will be angry 
with me because I've got nothing to take to him when I go ? " 

It was not the clergyman who answered, but some woman 
who seemed to have been crying. 

" Don't you remember, Pete, dear, how kind you spoke to 
my Lotta, when she was grieving sore for her father ; and 
how you kept the little ones with you and taught them to 
twist the rushes, because you knew they made more noise 
at home than a sick man could bear ? " 

" And it was you who carried a pail of water every day 
to Goody Walker, though she would have it you were nigh 
as weak as she was." 

"And you taught me your little prayer," said a child's 
voice. 

" You kept my Crispin from running away, by what he's 
told me," said a voice that Job knew to belong to the 
blacksmith's wife. 

"You did more than that," broke in the blacksmith, "for 
when my missus told me all the story, how the boy was nigh 
going, and why, and what you said to him, and how it turned 
him, I made a solemn promise, and by the help of God I'll 
keep it, to keep from drink henceforward. If I should be 
a better man, and I pray that I may, it will be your doing, 
Pete, my lad." 
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Some one else had come into the room ; the watchers 
round the bed looked up, as, tottering feebly, with bent head, 
old Job made his way to Pete's side. 

" You saved my life, boy, I didn't deserve it of you," and 
he began to sob, though there were no tears. 

The boy put out his weak hand. 

" Dear grandfather, I'm dying, if you would only think of 
the promise you made to God — it isn't too late to keep it yet." 

"I doubt it is, I doubt it is, boy, it's ill bending the old tree." 

" But you'll say a prayer, grandfather ? '* 

" I'll try — but I'm no scholar, and what I knew I've for- 
got ; you get better, boy, and you shall teach me ; I'll never 
be cruel to you any more." 

" Oh no, grandfather, you weren't cruel," and Pete tried 
to speak louder, and to raise himself in bed ; " I've always 
known I was ugly and no use, but I couldn't help it, and I 
think where I'm going may be there will be some little thing 
for me to do — something to do for God," and the child's 
face brightened, " I shall like that." 

" I think, my boy," said the clergyman, bending over the 
dying boy, **you need hardly say you have been useless 
even here." 

" Such little things," whispered Pete, ** I couldn't take 
those to God, could I ? " 

" Surely, if you did them for His sake." 

" In the sake of Jesus,*' repeated Pete solemnly, " it is all 
for Him, and He did it all, and though I couldn't do any- 
thing for Him, He knows I love Him," and. a happy smile 
came over the boy's pale lips. 
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" You will see Him soon." 

" I think I do now." They were the last words Pete 
said, as the clergyman, kneeling by the bed, repeated the 
prayer for the dying. Then there was long silence, only 
Crispin stole away to hide his tears. 

So Pete died, but his life lived on ; he thought he had 
done nothing, but those he left behind knew that they were 
the better for his having been with them. 

There was an old man who tried to pray, who was to be 
found every Sunday at the Church where once he never 
went, who often stopped himself when he wished to say an 
angry or an evil word ; that was Pete's grandfather. 

There was a home where the father, once a drunkard 
feared by wife and son, was now sober and steady ; and 
where the son was growing up to be the stay and comfort 
of his parents. This was the blacksmith's home, and the 
wife often said to herself, " Thank God poor Pete met my 
boy the day he meant to run away." 

There were children who never forgot to say " Poor Pete's 
little prayer," and women whose hearts grew tender when 
they remembered the lonely crippled lad. 

I think if you had seen the boy's grave you would have 
noticed that there were many fresh flowers there, and plants 
too, which were watered and cared for. 

" Whose grave is that ? " perhaps you would ask. 

" Only poor Pete's," some woman would answer, and you 
would wonder why her face grew more gentle as she spoke 
of the crippled boy. 
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FEEL sure, quite sure, Cousin Annie, that 
Philip will win the Scholarship.*' 

It was a girl of about fifteen who spoke ; 
she was sitting on the floor, resting her head against a low 
chair. In the chair was a much older person, whose face 
was just now looking very grave, as she bent over the stock- 
ing which she was so busily knitting. The young girl had 
no work in her hand, those restless fingers were playing 
with the ball of wool which had fallen from her cousin's 
knee. 

It was a peaceful summer evening ; the little cottage room 
was sweet with scent from the honeysuckle which fringed 
the open window. Pleasant sounds, too, came in, twitter of 
birds, voices of haymakers in the meadows, a little sob and 
murmur of water as the mill stream swirled past the garden. 
The older face, though so grave, was as peaceful as the 
evening ; it is true that Cousin Annie's blue eyes were faded, 
that her cheek was thin, her hair scanty and rather grey, 
that her brown dress was old and worn, yet every one liked 
to look at her, liked, too, to listen to her when she spoke — 
which was not very often. She spoke now, and her voice 
was so quiet and gentle that you understood at once why 
people were glad to have Cousin Annie with them when 



they were ill, and why she was almost sure to be sent for 
when trouble came. 

** How is it you feel so sure, Barbe dear ? " she asked. 

" Oh, for ever so many different reasons.'* 

" You can tell me some of them, can't you ? " 

"Well, you know, Cousin Annie, PhiHp is so certain 
himself ; only this morning he called to me as he went out, 
" Look out for me when I come home, I shall be Green - 
cote Scholar," and he looked as sure as sure. 

"But you must have a better reason than that Barbe, 
because Philip does sometimes make mistakes, you know." 

" I don't think you are quite kind. Cousin Annie, I don't 
indeed ; when you know how very, very important it is that 
Philip should get it ; that is another reason why I cannot 
help making sure." 

" Ay, child, I should be as glad as you or Phil, I fancy, 
only I don't want you to make too sure," and a gentle hand 
stroked the girl's rough, brown hair. 

" But, Cousin Annie, it isn't as if it were of no conse- 
quence. Phil says if he isn't Greencote Scholar he shall run 
away to sea, or enlist, he won't stay here to be laughed at ; 
and just think what mother would have said ; I shall feel as 
if it were my fault, somehow.'' Barbe was silent a minute, 
and then went on in a somewhat lower tone. 

" There is another reason, which I think of most 
of all." 

" Cousin Annie's hand still stroked the girl's hair, and 
Barbe sj^oke as if she were answering a question, as she 
said, 
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" Yes, I really have prayed for such a long time about the 
Scholarship, every day when I said my prayers.*' 

Still there was silence. 

" I daresay my prayers are not good for much ; I know 
well enough they are not, but then you have prayed too, I'm 
sure, and God would hear you/* 

Presently Barbe turned sharply round, and looked up in 
her cousin's face ; the dim blue eyes were full of tears. 

"Oh ! " cried the girl reproachfully, ** you don't mean to 
say you forgot to pray for Philip, when you knew, too, how 
very very much it mattered." 

'* No, dear child, I didn't forget." 

" Then if you didn't forget, it is all the worse, because 
you are always telling me how we ought to say our prayers ; 
I did think, cousin Annie, that you cared for Phil, and you 
know, you know," went on the girl vehemently, "that he is 
getting into bad ways, and going with those that mother 
always warned him against, and there is not the least hope 
of things ever getting better unless he has this Scholarship 
and goes away." 

" My darling, I know," answered Cousin Annie, " it is a 
great trouble, but there is One will show us the way through 
it." 

" I know quite well there is only^ that one way." 

" And I know nothing but that God knows best." 

At this moment someone pushed open the kitchen door ; 
lieavy boots were heard on the stairs, then a noise in the 
room above, as if books or something heavy were being 
thrown down. 
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"It is Phil, and he never came in here. Do you think, 
Cousin Annie, that he hasn't got it ? but it can't be." The 
girl's face was white. " Shall I go to him ? " 

"Wait a few minutes, child, may be he'll come down 
soon." 

It seemed a. long time, but really it was only five minutes 
before the same loud tread made the little wooden stairs 
shake, as a boy of about fourteen came in, and flung him- 
self angrily into the oak chair by the window. He had 
jiist such rough brown hair as his sister, but his eyes were 
larger and darker, and looked just now out of temper with 
all the world. 

*' It's all favouring ; I always knew it would be so ; there 
never was any use in my trying ; but I'll go for a soldier, 
I don't care fkaf for their stupid schooling ai\d stuff." 

"Oh, poor Phil," cried Barbe, getting up from the floor, 
" you don't mean to say you haven't got the Scholarship ? " 

"Got it, not I. 'Clever enough, but not accurate,* that 
was what the old dufler said." 

"Oh, Philip, not Mr. Wharton?" 

"Yes, Mr. Wharton, that you all think so much of — 
* clever,* he said. He's right there, I could have got it if I 
had tried, of course ; but who was to know there would be 
another fellow come in at last over all our heads — /te's 
accurate enough, I daresay ; Ae^s Mr. Warton's pet, of 
course." 

" But who has got it, Philip, dear ? Oh, I am so sorry." 

" I'm glad ; I didn't want to go on any longer grinding 
away at stupid books ; only I don't think it is for the credit 
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of the school to send up a little white-faced fellow like 
Miiller, a foreigner, too, coming from no one knows where. 
Miiller, indeed; *you are a credit to the school,' says Mr. 
Wharton — fine school it must be if a chap not that high, 
and as thin as a nail, is a credit to it. But, there, IVe 
done with it all." 

" Promise me you won't go to be a soldier ; I haven't 
anyone in the world but you," cried Barbe, flinging her 
arms round her brother. 

" Bother," growled the boy, roughly pushing her aside, 
and then he got up and went out of the room. For a 
minute he stood looking from the door, and stretching him- 
self, then made a step or two out, and presently, taking his 
cap, sauntered down the garden path, and across the wheat 
field — that was the way to the village. 



Some weeks had gone by since the giving of the Scholar- 
ship. It was evening, and Barbe Hudson, with a rather 
anxious face was standing at the door of a neighbour's 
cottage. 

" Mrs. Gedge, have you seen anything of our Philip ? " 
she asked. 

" He went by with Norman Bliss, a matter of, it may be, 
ten minutes ago." 

Barbe looked troubled. She ran hastily back to their 
own cottage. " Cousin Annie," she cried, " he ts really 
gone with that Norman, the very one mother warned him 
about just at last. I can't tell how he can ; it's dreadful." 



" Has he finished digging the potatoes?" asked Cousin 
Annie. 

" I don't think he has, he doesn't seem really to work at 
anything, he's tired of the carpenter's shop he says, and he 
won't do harvest work, I almost wish he would go for a 
soldier, anything would be better than going on like this, 
but what can we do ? " 

"Child," answered Cousin Annie, "we must pray." 

" You said before that you didn't pray for Philip." 

" Nay, dear, I said I dared not pray that Philip might 
get the Scholarship ; how could I tell whether that would 
be the best thing for him ? " 

" But you see now it would have been, don't you ? I 
have thought so often that perhaps if you had prayed, then 
Philip would have won it, and oh ! it seems now'^as if every- 
thing was going wrong." 

" God will do better for us than our wishes, they are poor 
things at the best ; only, Barbe dear, you and I must never 
leave off praying for Phil." 

" I don't think it's any good. I asked, oh, so often, that he 
might have the Scholarship, and then it was given to that 
boy Miiller, who can't have wanted it half as badly as we 
did ; and, since then, I have always prayed that Phil might 
not get into bad ways, and now you see — I shall give it up." 

*' Here comes Phil," cried Cousin Annie, " he didn't go 
far with Norman." 

" Oh, Philip, do you think, if I helped you, we could get 
up those onions this evening?" asked his sister as he 
came in. 
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** Pulling up onions is girl's work," cried the lad disdain- 
fully ; ** I only came in to tell you and Cousin Annie that I 
must have the new shirt by Wednesday night, and you've 
got to hem this handkerchief," and Phil pulled a very bright 
red and white one from his pocket, and threw it on the 
table ; " by Wednesday, mind, now I'm oflf," and he ran 
down the garden path, taking the turn towards the green. 

" I'm sure he wants the shirt and the handkerchief so that 
he may go to Warleigh fair ; Wednesday he said, and you 
know the fair is on Thursday, Cousin Annie." 

" I hope not." 

" But he does — you see whether if it isn't so ; and mother 
never would have us go, because it is such a bad fair, so 
much drinking and cheating and fighting ; I've heard her 
speak against it often. I know she told Philip she'd known 
many a lad take the first step wrong at Warleigh fair, she 
said so only last year, he wanted to go, and mother begged 
him not ; it was only a week before she died ; Phil can't 
have forgotten." 

" Well, child, it is but your guess that he wants to go, 
may be it isn't so. Poor Phil, father and mother both are a 
sad miss to a lad at his years ; about one thing I've made up 
my mind, he'll have to take to work now schooling is over." 

" But you won't turn him out ? " 

" I can't keep him in idleness, my dear ; I haven't the 
means, even if I thought it right ; the bit of money your 
father saved is pretty well gone over his learning." 

" Does Phil know ? " 

** Yes, I told him.'' 
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"Then he's going to the fair on purpose to enlist, I'm sure 
of it, he'll come home with ribbons in his cap ; whatever 
shall I do, oh Cousin Annie ! " 

Thursday morning came, and when Philip sauntered into 
the kitchen and cut his breakfast from the loaf that was 
standing there, his sister looked at Cousin Annie, for the 
boy was wearing his Sunday clothes. 

Cousin Annie would not look back at her, " Why, Phil, 
how smart you are to-day," she said cheerfully. 

" I shall wear what I please," he growled. 

" You are not going to the fair," cried his sister, ** only 
remember what dear mother said, * The first step wrong,' 
you know." 

" If I take twenty steps wrong it don't matter to you, nor 
to no one, that I see ; if nagging would drive a fellow to be 
bad, you are the one to do it, Barbe, so there." 

He took his cap. " Stay, Phil, it is going to rain," said 
his cousin, " look how low the birds fly." 

Philip must have been in a very bad temper, for he never 
even turned his head, only marched down the path, twirling 
a stick which he carried, so as to knock off the head of his 
sister's favourite rose ; then he was gone. 

" They can't get into much mischief at the fair to-day, 
it rains so," said Barbe by and by. 

She spoke to old Mary Blake, who had taken shelter in 
the cottage. Barbe's mind was so full of the fair that she 
couldn't help talking about it 

" Bless you, child, 'tis little you know about fairs." 

"I mayn't know much," and Barbe spoke in rather an 
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injured tone, " but anyone could see that they wouldn't have 
their races and shooting and jumping, when the rain is 
coming down in one sheet like this." 

** Better for them if they could, now they'll all be crowding 
into the publics, and it will be, *I'll treat you to a glass,* and 
* I'll stand one round,' and * What will you have ?' I know 
their ways, IVe brought up nine sons and buried two.** 

The evenings were closing in a little now, but still the 
September day seemed very long ; was it the drip of the 
dreary rain from eaves and tree and bush, or was it the 
silence and the fears inside the cottage that lengthened out 
the hours ? 

Cousin Annie set the kettle on before three o'clock ; " If 
Phil comes home wet," she said, ** he'll be glad of a cup of 
hot tea." V 

** May I make a potato cake ? " begged his sister, " Phil 
does like potato cakes, and mother baked them for us some- 
times." 

** Yes, dear, do ; be quick, for I believe 1 see him 
coming." 

But no Phil appeared ; only three boys, all of them taller 
than Philip, ran hastily past the cottage, and turned into a 
field of black beans. 

" How fast those boys were running, Barbe." 

•* Yes, and do see how that man is hurrying across 
the field yonder; oh, it is John Ray, I know his old hat, 
and I fancy the one behind is Norman ; do you think there 
is anything wrong ? " 

" You silly child, did you never see anyone run before ; 
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here, Pritchard will tell us. Stop, neighbour,'* cried Cousin 
Annie, ** where are you all running to ? " 

" That's more than I know," answered Pritchard, stopping 
to take off his hat and wipe his hot brow, " as for me, I'm 
getting home as quick as I can to see after my two boys." 

"Your two boys? " 

" Ay, to see if they be safe at home ; I hope they be, 
there have been bad goings on at the fair to-day, and some 
of our boys are in it, policeman said, not mine, I hope ; " 
and the man hurried on. 

" And you can still say," cried poor Barbe, looking 
reproachfully at her cousin, "that it was best that Philip 
didn't get the Scholarship." 

" Nay, my child, I say nothing but that I should not like 
to have no better given us than our own poor wishes." 

" Of course, I know people always talk so," cried Barbe, 
impatiently, " but then, don't you see — why. Cousin Annie," 
and the girl's tone suddenly changed, — "here is Philip." 

He, at least, was not running, but walking quietly under a 
very large old umbrella ; his face looked almost merry, it 
had a pleasant look, such as his sister had not seen for 
weeks, and her own grew bright in a minute. 

" I've got such a nice potato cake for you," was her 
greeting as he came in. 

" That's jolly, I'm so hungry that if you had twenty I 
think I should be ready for them." 

Cousin Annie rattled the cups, cleared the table, and 
presently began pouring out the tea. Philip was half-way 
through his second cake, and still no one had asked him 
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any questions. But Barbe could not keep the words back 
much longer. " Phil, dear," she began at last, " do you 
know what was going on at the fair, Pritchard said there 
was fighting or something bad ? " 

** Generally is," and Philip quietly helped himself to some 
more cake. 

** But what was it about ? " 

"Do you think a fellow could get to the fair in this 
pouring rain ? " 

"Do you mean you haven't been there?" cried Barbe, 
with a sudden change of tone. 

"Why, where else could I have bought that beautiful 
umbrella ; didn't you see that it was a fairing for Cousin 
Annie?" laughed Phil. 

" It's worth looking at, wherever you got it ; see here, 
Barbe, look at all these patches, so neatly put on too, you 
never see an umbrella this size and colour now, why it must 
be fifty years old ; my father had one, and we used all to 
walk to Church under it, it does me good to look at this 
one." 

"There, you see, Cousin Annie is delighted with her 
fairing." 

" But do tell us where you happened on it," coaxed Barbe : 
it was so delightful to see Phil like himself again, that his 
sister's face had grown quite bright. 

*' Well, as to where I got it that's a long story, Miiller lent 
it to me." 

" That horrid boy that got your Scholarship ! " 

" Don't you call him names, Barbe, I won't have it, we 
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have made it up, we are friends ; " and Philip reddened a little 
as he spoke. 

Barbe was too much astonished to find any words, but 
Cousin Annie said quietly, "We shall like to hear about your 
new friend, if you will tell us, Phil." 

"It was all the umbrella," began Phil, "that and the rain, 
of course ; I was going past, I was on my way to — well, 
to the fair, if you must know, it is so stupid here, no school 
and no mother, and nothing to look to, I couldn't really help 
it Well, I hadn't to say made up my mind whether I would 
go all the way, and just as I passed Wardle's Row, where 
Miiller lives, he came running out. * Come in, till the rain 
is over,' he said, and sure enough it was raining just then 
almost enough to drown one. I would as soon have 
thought of knocking him down, only one couldn't hurt such 
a white-faced little chap, so I just marched on as if I didn't 
hear. Miiller ran after me, * Have an umbrella, Hudson, 
do,' he said, and he took hold of my sleeve. I couldn't help 
standing still a moment. So he told me he had something 
he wanted to say to me if I would only come in, and what with 
his looking so small and so white, and then the rain and 
my new jacket, I don't quite know how it was, but somehow 
I did go in." 

** You did really, Phil," cried Barbe, lifting up her hands. 

"And he's not at all a bad lot after all," said her brother, 
making a short cut to the end of his story, " He was as sorry as 
could be about the Scholarship, I can't just tell you all he said." 

" Oh do, Phil." 

" Some of it was stuff, you know, about liking me and 
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wanting to be friends, and that sort of thing, and he said he 
never would have gone in for the Scholarship if it hadn't 
been for his sister. 'Your sister,' said I; *Hush, speak 
low, Hudson,' he whispered, and he pointed to a door, 
* she's in there.' " 

" But what had she to do with the Scholarship, I don't 
understand ? " asked Cousin Annie, in a puzzled tone. 

" I didn't, but Miiller told me all about it ; she's ill, and 
the doctor said the only chance of saving her was to get her 
away into a different air. Well, they couldn't afford to go 
unless he got the Scholarship, and now they hope to move 
soon to Bedford, they have friends there too, and it seems 
as if it would be just right." 

"Why, Phil, I believe Miiller wanted the Scholarship 
more than you did." 

" I'll tell you what Cousin Annie, and Barbe too, I'm glad 
and thankful now that I didn't get it, I didn't deserve it, for 
I never worked properly hard, and if I had got in and gone 
away to Bedford by myself, I don't believe I should have 
kept straight, and I mean to now, I do indeed ; you'll see 
when to-morrow comes." 

"I shall go and see that poor girl to-morrow," said Cousin 
Annie, decisively. 

It did not take long to establish a firm friendship between 
Mrs. Miiller and Cousin Annie, and almost every day either 
Barbe or her cousin went to sit beside the sick girl, who 
could not leave her bed, though when she was asked how 
she was, she always answered " Better." 

In going to Wardle's Row you passed the carpenter's 



shop, and it was very pleasant to peep in and see Philip with 
the plane in his hand, standing in a heap of curled shavings, 
or measuring diligently the work which he was learning to 
do, for he was apprenticed to the carpenter now, and, having 
once given his mind to the work, he began really to like it. 

It was not only Cousin Annie or Barbe who peeped in 
sometimes as they passed the carpenter's shop, it was a 
favourite place with many, and generally someone would be 
found seated on the piled up boards enjoying a chat with 
the good-natured master. So that Philip was not in the least 
surprised when one morning the door was pushed open by 
the policeman of the next village. Sergeant Brown, who came 
in and stood for a while looking round him. Phil was 
driving nails, and after turning round to see who was there 
he went on busily with his work, the master took his saw out 
of the wood, and nodded to his visitor, but Phil thought his 
fellow apprentice, John Pritchard, looked rather startled, 
certainly he dropped the window-frame which he was lifting 
with a crash, which made Sergeant Brown look at him 
rather curiously. However he said nothing, only took two 
large potatoes from his pockets, and showed them to the 
carpenter. 

" Did you ever see such potatoes for size and whiteness ? 
and as for eating, they are like a ball of flour ; I'd have 
shown them at the fair if it hadn't come rather too early 
in the year." Then sharply turning round on Phil, " Were 
there any potatoes like these at Warleigh fair this year, boy ? " 

Philip felt the colour rush to his face, he hardly knew 
why ; he took the nails out of his mouth, and laid down 
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his hammer, before he could answer quietly that he had not 
been at the fair. 

" Was this lad Hudson at work here that day ? *' asked 
the policeman, turning to Philip's master. 

" No, he had been away some time, but he came again to 
work the day after Warleigh fair." 

" Oh, the day after ; and how did you spend that day, 
young man, when you were not at the fair ; mind you, no 
shuffling, I want the truth ? " 

" I was at Miiller's house, sir," and Philip turned to his 
master as he spoke, " in Wardle Row, you know ; and I 
was home early." 

"Miiller, oh that white-faced boy that I often see you 
with," said the carpenter; "well, he bears a good name. 
Is there anything wrong. Sergeant Brown, may I ask, that 
you are enquiring about Hudson ? " 

" Where does this Miiller live ? " said the policeman, 
evading the question. 

" Hudson shall show you, if you like." 

** As good a plan as any, if you can spare him for half an 
hour. Come on my lad ; if youVe spoken truth there's no 
call to be afraid." 

Phil did not quite like being seen by the policeman's side 
as he marched through the village — but he held his head 
up, and tried to keep step with his companion, very thank- 
ful at heart to the rain and to Miiller and to his sister's 
words, and to all that had kept him from Warleigh fair. 

I think in some fashion he knew«and felt that it was not 
really these little difficulties which had kept him away, but that 
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God had mercifully used them to hold him back, and to 
keep him from danger and from sin. But there was one 
thing he did not know, perhaps never could know — how 
much he had been helped towards the right, and kept 
from the wrong, through the prayers of those two at home 
who loved him so. 

"Knock soft," said Phil, as Sergeant Brown Hfted the 
knocker on Mrs. Miiller's door, " the girPs ill." 

The policeman nodded, but his knock was loud enough 
to bring Mrs. Miiller to the door with a startled look on 
her white worn face. 

" Your boy at home ? " 

" No, sir, he*s gone out an hour since ; but pray speak 
low — my poor girl is worse this morning, and a strange 
voice will terrify her, poor darhng." 

** Come outside then a moment, I shan't need to keep 
you more ; no cause to be alarmed— but just try to remem- 
ber Warleigh fair-day, about a month ago." 

Mrs. Miiller looked up — "I remember the day well 
enough ; that was the first day you ever came here," she 
said, turning to Philip, " and my boy was so pleased, I'm 
like to remember it." 

** What time was Hudson here, missus." 

" Best part of the forenoon, I know it was ; and then as 
it didn't clear he borrowed my old umbrella to go home 
with-didn't you Philip?" 

" And I went home — it was between three and four, and 
Cousin Annie and my sister can tell you. They'll remem- 
ber the potato cake they made for me — I do, I know." 
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" Well, so far your story agrees with the boy's, and if it is 
as he says about going home he'll get off clear. Fact is, 
there was worse doings than usual at the fair this year — 
quarrelling and fighting there always is, but this year there 
was stealing. We've had our eye on one lad. Bliss his 
name is, Norman Bliss, comes from your village here ; well, 
we've got him, and the proof against him clear as daylight." 

*' Norman Bliss," gasped Philip. 

"Ay, he's not much of a friend of yours, I should say, 
for he says you were with him at the fair, and had a hand 
in what went on." 

Philip turned white, he could not speak. 

" Never fear, my boy, as I said before, if you've spoken 
truth you'll get oflf clear. You may go back to your work ; 
I shall ask a question or two of your cousin, and then may 
be I'll look in on you again." 

Philip walked slowly towards the shop; what he had 
heard was a great trouble to him, that he should be accused, 
and by Norman Bliss, whom he had liked well enough to 
choose for a friend, against the wish of his dying mother. 
And now Norman was in prison, he supposed, and he himself 
only saved by some influence he could hardly understand, 
from the same sin and punishment. There was a short cut 
to the shop through a turnip field, and Philip took this, 
walking along with his hands in his pockets, noticing nothing 
until he heard someone crying bitterly close by. This 
roused him, and looking round he saw a boy lying under 
the hedge, his face buried in his hands. He knew it was 
Frank Miiller, and now he remembered that Mrs. Miiller 
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had said that Abby was worse ; was Frank crying for this, 
or because the time was so near now when he must go to 
Bedford, and it was becoming only too plain that his sister 
could not be moved. 

Philip could not think what to say, but Frank heard a 
step and looked up, trying to stop his sobs. " Abby is 
dying,** he said, almost with a cry. 

Philip stood by in silence, and presently Frank got up 
from the ground, and the two boys walked on together. 

" Did you ever pray for anything very much, Hudson ? ^ 
Frank asked presently. 

Philip thought a little — " I don't know that I ever did," 
he was obliged to answer at last. 

" I have prayed every day that Abby might live, I wanted 
the Scholarship just for that, and now she is going to die." 

" Does she know ? " 

"Yes, she says she has known a long while, and she 
seems quite happy, as if she was glad to go." 

" Mother was glad," said Philip slowly, " she said God's 
time was the best time, and we must not wish her to stay." 

*' But what is the use of praying, then ? " 

" I know what Cousin Annie says." 

"Tell me." 

" She says God always sends an answer, but very often it 
is better than the thing we prayed for." 

" But if we wanted just that thing." 

" Well, you know, Barbe set her heart on my getting this 
Scholarship, and now it turns out ever so much better that 
I didn't You have it, and you and I are friends, and I 
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like carpentering a deal better than ever I liked learning, 
and then I do think that the trouble about it came just in 
time to break me off from some bad ways. I might have 
been with Norman Bliss, perhaps — have you heard about 
him ? But Frank could not turn to any other thought than 
that of his sister. 

** It can't be best that Abby should die," he said. 

" It may be best for her,'* answered Philip. 



** Cousin Annie," said Barbe that evening, " it was you 
who would not let me give up my prayers for Philip, when I 
thought there was no answer, and now I am so thankful. 
I do think God heard us, and kept him from the fair that 
day." 

" But that was not what you asked, dear." 

" No, God's answer was a great deal more than my prayer ; 
you said once, you know. Cousin Annie, that you should not 
like to have nothing better than your own wishes." 
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IMEE FLEMMING lived quite alone in one 
room on the fourth floor of a tall house in West- 
minster. She was only nineteen, very young to 
be alone in the world, and yet, as far as Aim^e knew, she 
had no one belonging to her. Her mother had died when 
she was very young, and her father a year ago. The thought 
of that dear father seemed the best treasure left to her, for 
they had loved each other very fondly. He had been an 
artist, poor, and always moving from place to place to fmd 
employment, so that his little daughter had never known a 
settled home, nor been able to make friends with those 
around her ; and when her father died she gave herself up 
to sad thoughts, until grief seemed to shut up her heart 
instead of opening it. 

It was not difficult for her to earn enough to live on, for 
Aim^e had been taught wood engraving ; and during the 
last year of her father's life she had found employment, and 
had worked for him as well as for herself. 

Aim^e used to rise as soon as she could see to work by 
the window ; she did not often go out, except to carry home 
finished work and ask for more, or to buy the bread and tea 
and other things which she needed. On Sundays she went 
twice to Church ; she was a steady, modest girl, and tried to 
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keep from doing anything that she had been taught was 
wrong, but she did not think much about God. 

She went to Church because she had gone there with her 
father, and it seemed to bring her nearer to him ; but she 
did not give her thoughts to the prayers that were offered , 
or the holy words that were used. 

Aim^e had been confirmed, and had received the Holy 
Communion once, by her dying father's bedside; and at 
that time she had thought she would be a regular Com- 
municant, but when she was left alone it seemed difficult to 
begin, and it did not grow easier as the weeks went on. 

Poor child, she had always a dull pain in her heart, and 
she did not know what caused it. She thought it was 
because she was so lonely, and because no one loved her or 
cared to comfort her, but the pain really came from this — 
that she had shut up her heart, and did not love God or 
the people round her. 

On one September afternoon Aim^e had been fretting 
more than usual. The day was bright, and when she leant 
out of her window she could see gay crowds of people pass- 
ing along the streets, and could hear the sound of oars and 
voices from the river. 

" Other people are happy," she said to herself ; " I am 
young; it is my time to enjoy life, and yet no happiness 
comes to me." The poor girl thought that God was not 
kind and good to her as He was to those round her ; every- 
one had someone to love them, but she was quite alone. 

Aim^e did not often cry, she had her work to think of, 
and she must not injure her eyes, but to-day she could not 
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keep back her sobs ; she leant her head on her hands, and 
the tears dropped between her fingers. She could not go 
on using her tools, she must rest her eyes first. Perhaps 
it would be best to go out into the air. 

Aim^e took her hat, and as she passed down the long 
flight of stairs the bells of the Abbey began to chime for 
evensong — it was nearly three o'clock. This sound decided 
her where to turn her steps. She liked sometimes to go to 
the Abbey, for her father had often been there in those last 
days when he could not walk far. 

How sweet the music was ; but to Aim^e it only seemed 
like a sad voice, saying, " No one loves me, no one wants 
me." All through the prayers she heard that voice, and if 
she prayed at all it was only for herself, that she might be 
less unhappy. Now if she had listened to the prayers she 
would have found that not one of them was for herself alone, 
but that each prayer was for all those who knelt in the 
Church with her, and for those crowds outside who were 
not praying for themselves, for everyone of her brothers and 
sisters round her. But how could Aim^e know that these 
strangers were her brothers and sisters, when she did not yet 
understand that God was her Father. She rose from her 
knees with the rest, and looked round her, a^ she had often 
done, at the figures and tablets on the wall, and her eye 
rested on a small stone cross carved above one of them. It 
was only a plain cross, there were others like it, but some- 
thing seemed to lead her eyes to that one, perhaps because 
the afternoon sun, shining through a window, had touched 
it with one long golden ray. 
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Aim^e thought she knew what the Cross meant, the sign 
which had been long ago marked on her own forehead, 
which she had seen on every Church, in every graveyard. 
If you had asked her, " What does the sign of the Cross 
mean ? " she would have told you that our Blessed Lord had 
died on the Cross for our sake, and that it speaks to us of Him. 

But to-day it looked changed, as if it had a new meaning ; 
that bright ray of sunlight on it seemed to have a voice, and 
this is what it said : 

" My child, do I not love thee ; when I hung on the Cross 
it was for thee, when I was left alone and all My friends 
forsook Me it was for thy sake." 

Prayers were over, Aim^e went out of the Abbey slowly, 
in a sort of dream, her thoughts were changed. 

She had been looking at the Cross of Jesus, looking at it 
not with her eyes only but with her love, and we can never 
measure the blessing that comes to us when we lift our hearts 
up to Him. 

There was just the same sunshiny bustle and stir in the 
streets, but Aim^e, as she looked at the streams of people 
each bent on their own purpose, did not any longer say to 
herself, " These people are selfish, not one of them thinks 
about me;" she asked herself instead whether perhaps some 
of them had heavy troubles to bear, far worse than hers. 
She began to wish that there was someone amongst them all 
whom she could help. 

Presently a boy with a basket on his arm pushed roughly 
by, and knocked the stick from the hand of an old blind 
man, slowly feeling his way along the wall. 
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Aim^e picked it up again, put it in the hand that was 
groping for it, and led the feeble old man a little way, till he 
could rest against a wall in the sunshine. He was dirty and 
ragged, he had not a pleasant face, yet now that Aim^e had 
done this little thing for him she felt kindly towards him, 
and wished she knew where he lived, and whether he had 
anyone to care for him. 

But here was the door, and the weary stairs that she was 
so tired of; two figures were going up before her, walking 
slowly ; Aim^e could see that they were Mrs. Martin and her 
little girl, who lived in the room just opposite to hers. She 
had never spoken to either Mrs. Martin or her husband, but 
she had sometimes felt glad to have such quiet neighbours. 

" Have you the key, mother ? " the little girl was saying 
as Aim^e came to the fourth floor, and when the mother 
turned round to answer it was plain that her eyes were red 
and swollen. The poor young woman looked sad and down- 
cast, yet it was a young and pleasant face, and Aim^e won- 
dered she had never noticed this before. Now she could 
not forget the sad eyes, "I wonder why she has been crying?" 
she thought, " I do wish I knew her well enough to ask, or 
that I could do something for her." 

Aim^e could not forget her neighbour that evening ; she 
wondered why she did not hear the husband's heavy step 
on the stairs, and fancied more than once that a sound like 
a sob reached her through the closed doors. 

Night ca^ie, it was time to say her prayers and put out 
her lamp. Those prayers, how often had they been hurried 
through unthought of— and the only real words in them had 
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been, " Pity me, for I am so lonely and no one cares for 
me," but to-night Aim^e forgot her own troubles in thinking 
of her neighbour. " I cannot do anything else for her, but I 
can pray, God knows all about her and what her trouble is," 
she thought. 

Quite early next morning there came, a low tap at the 
door ; Aim^e thought it must be a mistake, for who could 
want her, but when she opened it, Mrs. Martin's little girl 
was standing outside. 

"Oh, please do come to njother," she said, "she's ill, 
and she can't get up." 

" Where's father ? " asked Aim^e, holding the child's chill 
fingers in her's as they crossed the landing. 

" He is in the hospital, he is bad, and mother cried so 
about him, but she doesn't cry at all this morning." 

Mrs. Martin was lying quite still on her bed, half-dressed, 
as if she had tried to rise, and her face was very white; she 
looked up gratefully as Aim^e bent over her, taking the limp 
nerveless fingers in her own. 

" I'll get you a cup of tea, and then you will feel better, 
you have been fretting I am sure;" that was all Aim^e 
could find to say. There did not seem to be any food in 
the cupboard, the room was very l^are ; was it possible that 
Mrs. Martin and the little girl were really in want ? 

It seemed as if the poor young woman^read the thought 
in Aim^e's eyes, for a flush came into her pale cheeks as she 
said, " I hoped I should be paid yesterday for ^ome sewing, 
but the lady wasn't at home." 

** We'll have breakfast together," answered Aim^e cheer- 
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fully, " that will be a treat for me, for I am always alone," 
and soon she had brought from her room her little tea 
caddy, the basin of sugar, the half loaf and slice of butter 
which she had set by the night before, and then little Julia 
Martin was sent out to buy a pennyworth of milk. 

Aim^e had only quite a small slice of bread and butter 
for her share that morning, but she was very happy, for she 
was not thinking about herself ; as soon as she tried to help 
another her loneHness and sadness were gone. 

But though Mrs. Martin drank two cups of tea quite 
eagerly, and ate a slice of toast, it was plain that the illness, 
which perhaps had begun through weakness and anxiety, had 
laid hold of her. 

Aim^e would have liked to call in a doctor, but Mrs. 
Martin said no, she was sure she would soon be better, it 
was only weakness. 

" But wouldn't you like me to go for some friend ? " 
Aim^e asked, later in the day. 

She was not looking at Mrs. Martin as she spoke, but the 
long silence drew her eyes at last to the bed. 

" I haven't any friends," the sick woman said at last, " not 
one in all the world." 

" And I haven't either," answered Aim^e, " so I was the 
right one to come to you," — but, Mrs. Martin, — she went 
on, hesitating a little, " IVe been helped to think lately that 
there is One Friend." She was nearly crying, it was so hard 
to say even these few words. 

"Thank you, my dear," said Mrs. Martin, "yes, that's 
true, but I don't think of Him as much as I should." 
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** I used to read the Psalms to father at night," Aim6e 
whispered presently, " would you like just one, before I go 
away ? *' 

** As you please.** Aim^e was a little disappointed, but 
she went for her own Prayer Book, not seeing one in the 
room, and looked out the Evening Psalms. 

It was the fifth day,* and as the first shadows of the evening 
fell across the room she began to read in a low voice, ** The 
Lord is my light and my salvation, whom then shall I fear ? 
the Lord is the strength of my life ; of whom then shall I be 
afraid ? " 

When the Psalm was ended Mrs. Martin lay so still that 
Aim^e thought she was asleep, and went away softly. 

The next evening Mrs. Martin asked Aim^e to read ; she 
listened, but still kept the same silence. 

The money owing had been paid, tea, and bread, and 
mutton, had been bought, but it was only little Julia that 
ate, her mother felt the weakness and pain increase, and 
could touch nothing but the tea which Aim^e put to her 
lips. 

" Is Julia asleep ? " she asked late that evening, as Aimde 
was making her comfortable for the night. 

"She has been fast asleep for two hours now; I wish you 
could have such a rest." 

** Come quite close," went on Mrs. Martin, " I can't talk 
much, but there's that on my mind that I must tell this 
night, for the illness gets more and more hold of me, and 
how do I know I shall be able to speak when to-morrow 
comes." 
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Aim^e laid her hand on the sick woman's — it was clasped 
tight with those hot fingers, and the feeble voice went on. 
" You don't know what those Psalms brought back to me, 
I couldn't speak when you read them, it was all too much. 
Long since I hid up my own Prayer Book because I couldn't 
bear the thoughts the sight of it brought with it. My 
mother, I used to read the Psalms to her every night of my 
Hfe, I did — poor mother.*' 

" Is she dead ? " 

•* It's worst of all to say 1 don't know, she was alive last 
Martinmas, I got word of her then." 

Aimde did not like to ask any questions, she was afraid 
Mrs. Martin was talking too much, her eyes were eager and 
bright, her voice for the moment almost strong. 

" I have her name and address set down — see here, you 
can read it, ' Mrs. Steward, Bridge Road, Milworth ; ' you 
know where Milworth is, there's a station now they tell me, 
it's better than twenty miles away." 

" Does she live all alone ? " 

** There's my sister Louie, she must be about as old as 
you now— she was a child like Julia when I ran away." 
Aim^e couldn't help starting, the hot fingers loosened their 
clasp of her hand. ** Ay, I did, mother was against my 
marrying, he's a clerk you know, and father, — he died when 
Louie was a baby, and I don't remember him much, — but 
father was a doctor, and mother always brought us up to 
keep to ourselves, it nearly broke her heart, I know it did, 
when I went." 

" Does she know where you are ? " 
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" No, I wouldn't like her to see this room. It was such a 
pretty little cottage we used to live in, and though we were 
poor enough in one way yet it was quite different to this ; 
mother had better forget about me." 

" Do you thmk she does ? " 

Mrs. Martin made no answer, but presently she said, 
** IVe no friend except you, will you promise me something 
faithfully ? " 

" What is it ? '* Aim^e asked, with a litde doubt in her 
tone. 

" Oh, you musf promise, it is if I should die, you know." 

" You don't think you are going to die, I'm sure you are 
not," cried Aim^e, ** you don't look a bit like father.'* 

** Only if I do, promise me faithfully you'll write to mother, 
and tell her I asked her pardon humbly before the end." 

" Mayn't I write now, why it would do you all the good 
in the world to see your mother sitting by your bed." 

" No, no," cried the poor young woman, and began to sob 
so bitterly that Aim^e could only soothe her, and try to speak 
of other things. 

But the words that Mrs. Martin had spoken about dying 
lay like a heavy load on Aim^e's heart, she must tell someone, 
and she could think of no friend but the clergyman who had 
visited her father before he died. She should find him in 
his vestry next morning, she thought, but she shrank from 
seeing him, for she knew how she had forgotten the promises 
which she had made then, in her time of trouble. Should 
she think of herself, of her dislike to confess that she had 
been in the wrong, or should she forget her own feelings, 
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and simply do what was right, do that thing which she well 
knew was her duty to her neighbour ? 

Perhaps a week ago Aimde would have thought most of 
herself, and so would have lost the happiness of doing this 
little service for the love of God ; but now that she had 
begun to love and help, it was easier to go on, and after 
Aim^e had said her prayers that evening she made up her 
mind that she would go at eleven o'clock next morning and 
speak to the Vicar. It was not so hard as she had feared. 
The Vicar remembered her well, and spoke kindly to her, 
telling her he hoped not to lose sight of her again, and he 
promised to come that afternoon to see her sick friend. 
Aim^e went away with a lighter heart. 

But it grew hea\7 again as the day wore on ; Aim^e had 
been so busy at her work, which had been sadly interrupted 
of late, that she was quite surprised when Julia came to tell 
her that there was a clergyman in mother's room who wanted 
Aim^e to come and speak to him ; was it already afternoon ? 

When Aim^e went in she saw that the Vicar's face was 
troubled. "I wish I had known earlier," he said, but 
though he spoke almost in a whisper, the poor sick woman, 
restlessly tossing on the bed, began to moan and mutter 
over and over again, " Mother ! mother 1 " then, ** Is it too 
late ?" Aim^e saw that there was a change since morning ; 
she went to the bedside and spoke to her friend, but Mrs. 
Martin did not know her. " I knew she wouldn't come,*' 
was all her answei to Aim^e*s soothing words ; then again, 
in that same sad tone, " Oh mother ! mother." 

The Vicar knelt by the bed, Aim^e and Julia knelt too ; 
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they prayed for the poor sufferer ; but now she could not 
pray for herself. 

" I will send a doctor," said the clergyman as he went 
away, " and you must let me know at once if she becomes 
conscious and wishes to see me." 

The doctor came and went, the hours passed on, and still 
from the bed came that constant low moan, " Oh mother ! 
mother." 

" Does her mother live near ? " the doctor had said, " to 
bring her here would be the best hope for the poor thing," 
but Aim^e could only shake her head. 

Aim^e did not go to bed that night ; she sat up in Mrs. 
Martin's room, and during those long hours she was think- 
ing very earnestly whether there was no way of bringing the 
mother to her daughter's bedside. Should she herself write ? 
Aim^e had not often written a letter, and this to a stranger 
would be so very difficult ; perhaps, too, Mrs. Steward had 
moved, then she could not get the letter, and would never 
know how her daughter had longed for her. There was 
another way which seemed easier. Aim^e might goto Milworth. 

The journey was not a long one, about twenty-three miles 
from Charing Cross, but there was more than one change, and 
the best part of the day would be gone before Aim^e could 
be at home again. " It will cost me at least four shillings, 
and my day's work too," she thought, " and I have so little 
left in the Savings' Bank now, not two pounds.'' She was 
not afraid of the journey ; while her father lived she had 
gone from place to place with him. She would find it quite 
easy to make her way to Milworth, but she did dread having 
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to seek out the unknown old lady and tell her sad story. 
Would she believe it? Would she refuse to listen to a 
word about the daughter who had left her ? Perhaps she 
would even shut the door in Aimde's face. But in spite of 
all these anxious fears she made up her mind to go, only 
she would tell no one, Julia need only know that she must 
be away all day. When the question was decided, Aim^e 
became all at once so restless and impatient that she set out 
for the station far sooner than was needful. She walked up 
and down the platform asking the porters about the train, 
though she knew quite well that it was not up yet, and then 
was so confused that she stepped into a wrong carriage, and 
was only pulled out at the last moment by an indignant ticket 
taker. Now they were off ; Aim^e leant back in her corner, 
trying to think what she should say to soften the old lady ; 
how she should begin her story, but she could think of 
nothing ; that restless figure on the bed, the constant weary 
moan — this was all that Aim^e could see or hear. When 
she changed carriages there was a long delay, and it was 
nearly one o'clock when Aim^e heard the porters shouting 
" Milworth " up and down the line, and taking her umbrella 
stepped out on the strange platform. 

Then her heart began to beat faster than ever. How 
foolish she had been to come, she thought. If she had 
brought Julia with her it would not be quite so difficult. 
Should she go back even now, and write a letter, it could 
go by that night's post ? " At least I can ask for Bridge 
Road, and learn if Mrs. Steward still lives there," she 
thought at last. 
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" Bridge Road, Miss," said an old man walking beside a 
little cart ; ** you're not far off, take the second turning when 
you get past the * Blue Lion,' and there you are." 

There were many new streets in Mil worth, but the old 
houses that had once made all the village, stood in their 
overgrown gardens as they used to do, and gave the bustling 
little town a pleasant country face. In Bridge Street there 
were no new buildings, only low red-brick or white stone 
cottages, with porches, and trails of red creeper, or close cut 
ivy. ** Father would have liked to look at this," thought 
Aim^e, as she stopped before one of them. It was the 
prettiest of all, low and small, a crimsoning vine hanging 
over the eaves, and a row of beehives set on the sunny plot 
of grass, before the door. The door opened, and Aim^e 
drew back out of sight behind the hedge. A cab was 
stopping at the gate now, and the coachman who drove it 
wore white gloves. 

A young man and a girl came out through the open door, 
followed by several others. Aim^e could see kisses and 
farewells ; " there has been a wedding this morning," she 
thought, and she could not help lingering to watch. 

The cab drove off to the station, and the other guests 
seemed to be leaving the cottage, only one old lady, who 
wore only a cap over her white hair, seemed to belong to 
the place, and went back alone towards the vine-covered porch. 

" I will ask at this house where Mrs. Steward lives," and 
Aim^e put her hand on the gate ; the click of the latch made 
the old lady turn round, and when she saw Aim^e she came 
towards her. 
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" Are you ill ? " she asked, for Aimfe looked very white, 
the poor girl had quite forgotten her breakfast in her ex- 
citement, " why the girl is going to faint ; here Mary, Mary," 
and as a little white-aproned maid ran towards her, " bring 
out the garden chair, quick, and get a glass of water." 

"Fm not ill, thank you, ma'am," Aim^e said, "only a 
little tired." 
" Sit and rest, then." . 

" You are very good, ma*am," answered Aim^e grate- 
fully, " but I'm afraid I haven't time, only please could you 
tell me whether a Mrs. Steward lives anywhere about here." 
The old lady's keen black eyes looked full at Ai'm^e, who 
began to fancy that somewhere or at some time she had seen 
her before. " Mrs. Steward, did you say ? that's my name, 
and I've lived here forty years." 

Aimde couldn't think how to begin, so she plunged 
straight into the middle of her errand at once. " I wanted to 
find you," she said, "I came from London to find you, I 
left a friend there very ill." 
" A friend ? " 

'" I think, ma'am, she*s your daughter," said Aim^e, falter- 
ing, " she's very ill, may be dying, and she does nothing but 
cry out for you, I couldn't help coming," and poor Aim^e, 
overwrought and wearied, began to cry. 
The old lady sat down by Aim^e, and took her hand. 
"My Susie," she said in a low voice, " my poor child, 
found at last — and did she send you to bring her mother to 
her ? bless you for coming, dear child." 

" She knows nothing of it, Mrs. Steward, she's past under- 
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standing what is said to her, only day and night, night and 
day, she cries out for her mother." 

" Then how did you find me, I don't understand ? *' 

" She told me where you lived before her mind went from 
her, I was to write a letter if she — if she died," answered 
Aimde, " but you'll come to her, and then perhaps she won't 
die." 

"I'll come back with you, my dear, IVe lost one daughter 
to-day, she's married and gone — but, please God, I shall find 
my poor lost child ; I knew she would send for me some day, 
I knew it well." 

There was yet an hour to spare before the return train, 
and the old lady was so busy with Aim^e's dinner, and the 
basket she was packing to take to her daughter, and with all 
the needful arrangements before she could leave her house 
in the keeping of little Mary's mother, that she could not ask 
any more questions of Aim^e, who felt in a sort of dream, 
until she found herself seated beside Mrs. Steward in a 
crowded carriage going to Charing Cross. 

Her companion never spoke, but Aimde noticed how the 
hand that held the basket trembled. 

Two hours later Aim^e's hand was on the latch of Mrs. 
Martin's door. '* Let me go in first, Mrs. Steward," she 
said, for there was no sound within, and who could tell 
what the sight would be that met the mother's longing eyes. 

But Mrs. Steward shook her head, delay now was more 
than she could bear, the mother turned the handle softly, and 
there on the uncurtained bed someone was lying asleep, a 
child dozing in the chair by her side. 
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'* I'll stay beside her," said Mrs. Steward softly, " 'twill seem 
natural to see me when she wakes." 

Aim^e saw the old lady preparing to lay aside her bonnet, 
and she stole away to her own room — something told her 
that she ought not to look on while mother and daughter 
met after their long sad parting. 

Late that evening Julia tapped at her door. " Oh, please 
granny says you're to come," was the child's breathless 
message, but her face was so bright that Aimde saw at once 
there was no bad news. " Is mother better ? " 

" Ever so much better," answered Julia emphatically ; 
she said, "Mother, I shall get well now you are come." 
Aim^e let herself be dragged along by the eager child, and 
it was a pleasant sight that met her eyes. Everything in 
the room looked more cheerful than she had seen it before 
— from the tiny fire in the grate, to the little table by the 
bedside, where tea stood ready. The low, restless moan 
had ceased; Mrs. Martin lay back on her pillows, with 
open eyes that were quite clear and quiet, and that followed 
every movement of the old lady. As she came forward to 
welcome Aimde, " God bless you, my child," she said, and, 
taking both Aimde's hands, she kissed her cheek. No one 
had kissed Aim^e since her father died. 

When she went to the bedside Mrs. Martin, too, tried to 
hold out her weak arms to draw her down to the pillow, and 
it was very sweet to the girl to press her cheek to that thin 
worn one, and feel the happy tears that rested on it. 

" Susan is coming home with me, and Julia too, as soon 
as ever she's a bit stronger ; and we'll find room for your 
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husband, my dear, when he's out of the hospital,'' said Mrs. 
Steward, smiling at her daughter. 

"And I shall be all alone again," passed through Aim^e's 
mind ; but she put the selfish thought away, and gave her- 
self up to the happiness which she saw round her, and 
which she had helped to make. 

Mrs. Martin, now that the crisis was passed, got well 
quickly ; in a fortnight's time she could move about the room, 
and her mother was talking of her being nearly ready for 
the journey. " But we must go to Church together first, my 
dear," she said ; " we'll give thanks for God's great good- 
ness, and then we'll forget about the past, and begin again." 

" I shan't ever forget," said Susan, " it has been such a 
bad past. I want to go to Church to hear the words of 
forgiveness and pardon once more." 

" My dear, you'll come with us," said Mrs. Steward, look- 
ing at Aimde. 

. * I always do go to Church," answered Aim^e. 

" Susan and I are going at eight o'clock next Sunday to 
the Holy Communion ; the Vicar spoke about it when he 
was here last, and Susan is in the mind to go." 

" Oh, thank you, Mrs. Steward, I did want to go ; I've 
thought about it so often, but it seems so hard to be alone 
therie the first time." 

" So I've heard others say, my dear ; but take an old 
woman's word for it, you are never less alone than when 
you go to the altar to meet our dear Lord." 
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A week after this talk Aimde was alone in her own room. 
She had laid her work aside, for the evening shadows were 
falling, and she sat down in the twilight to think. She was 
perhaps a little lonely, for she was not likely to hear a tap 
on her door to-night, and no one wanted her in the opposite 
room. That room was empty, for in the morning Mrs. 
Steward had taken her daughter and grandchild home to 
Milworth, to get strong in purer air, and the husband was 
to follow in a fortnight, when his time at the hospital would 
be at an end. 

" But oh, how different from a month ago," Aim^e 
thought, as she looked into the fire ; " then I had no one 
to think about but myself, and now I have Susan, and little 
Julia, and dear Mrs. Steward to love ; and I know they are 
thinking of me, and talking about me to-night." Aimde's 
thoughts went back to that afternoon when the music in the 
Abbey had seemed to repeat, over and over again, " No 
one loves me, no one wants me." She knew that the 
change in her life had began then — when she lifted her 
eyes and her thoughts to the meaning of that Cross upon 
the wall, to the thought of the presence of Jesus. What 
had she gained ? She was no richer, rather she had spent 
some of her small store, given some of her precious time, 
and it would not come back again. Yes it would, said 
something in her heart, for she had given it to Jesus. 

Would her life be less lonely now ? She could nojt be 
sure even of that, for it was not decided whether her friends 
would return to their home in Westminster ; it was quite 
likely that she would not often see them again. 
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No, her gain was something better. Aim^e had learnt 
to love, learnt to give, learnt to forget herself — that was 
her gain. 

"And now I shall never think again that I am alone, for 
I know the Blessed Saviour loves me, and He will always 
give me someone to love for His sake ; and, best of all, He 
will give me Himself. I shall not be afraid to go to Holy 
Communion alone now, for it is to meet my Lord." 
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T all happened sixty years ago. Then Dorothy 
Payne was a rosy-cheeked merry girl, at the top 
of the school, and rather dreading the time when 
she must go to service. For Dorothy was good at her books 
and fond of her home, and though she was nearly thirteen 
years old, she could not bear the thought of leaving them. 
Still they were so poor at home that long before this she 
must have been sent out to earn a little, either in the fields 
or in a neighbour's house, had it not been that Dorothy 
was one of the girls belonging to Foster's Free School at 
the top of the hill, where fourteen girls and twenty boys of 
the parish were taught and clothed till they were old enough 
for some trade or service. It was harvest time just now, 
gleaning was beginning in some of the fields ; and quite 
early in the morning, before seven o'clock, you might have 
seen these boys and girls running towards the two school- 
rooms which stood on either side the road. 

The girls belonging to Foster's Charity were all dressed 
alike, in a green stuff gown, a straw bonnet crossed with 
green ribbon, and a lilac muslin handkerchief pinned across 
their shoulders. Dolly could not remember having worn 
any other dress, for she had been elected to the school when 
3he was only six years old. 
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She ran on now, for the school bell was ringing, and 
everyone must be in their places before it stopped, exactly 
at the stroke of seven. During gleaning time there was 
only one hour's school, and by eight o'clock the boys and 
girls were set free to help in the harvest field for the rest of 
the day. 

This morning, after prayers had been said, came a lesson 
from the Bible; the one which the mistress had chosen being 
that which tells us how Ruth gleaned in the harvest fields 
long ago for her mother-in-law. 

" See, girls," said the teacher, " it was because Ruth was 
trying to help her mother that God blessed her, and you 
must do your gleaning to-day in the same way. Don't 
think about how much you can earn for yourselves, but 
gather all you can to help those at home." 

Dorothy listened ; she thought she would try to be like 
Ruth. " I'm sure I love my mother as much as ever Ruth 
did ; and we do want the bread at home." 

Now the Church chimes were heard ringing eight o'clock 
— that was the signal that the gleaners might begin. No 
one was allowed- to go sooner, because it was not thought 
fair that the women who had not much to do at home 
should get into the fields before the hard-worked wives and 
mothers. 

Soon almost every cottage door was locked, for old and 
young were at their pleasant work. Dorothy had often 
gleaned before, but never so industriously as on that day. 
Ben and Tabitha, her little brother and sister, seemed to 
feel that they too must work harder than usual ; for " See," 
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said Dolly, " how lired poor mother looks ; it hurts her 
back to stoop. If we get a great deal perhaps she won't 
have to come again." 

There was a pleasant rest at noon under the hedge-side 
elms, and then work went on till the six o'clock bell warned 
everyone from the fields. Mrs. Payne had gone home an 
hour before with the baby, to get the fire lit, and father's 
tea ready when he should come in from the harvest field. 

How happy Dolly felt as she walked home that evening, 
her apron tied round a bundle almost too heavy for her to 
carry on her head. The fields looked so peaceful in the 
evening light, poppies nodding in the corn, and all the 
hedges trailed with hop and budding traveller's joy. 
Women were chatting as they carried home their loads, 
rooks cawed in the tall elms by the Church, and wagons 
creaked cheerily on their way, piled high with golden 
sheaves. " God is good," thought the little girl, " He 
gives us all these pleasant things." The wheels of a slow- 
moving wagon sounded behind them, and when Dolly 
turned she saw that her father was seated in front on one of 
the shafts, his feet almost touching the dusty ground as they 
swung. 

He nodded to the children, and shouted that Dolly had 
a famous bundle to carry, and then the wagon passed them, 
for the children were walking very slowly. It was only a 
little way though to the corner of the lane in which their 
cottage stood ; the wagon, too, would pass that way. Dolly 
knew this, but she did not expect to see it standing still, 
close before their little garden gate. As she came nearer 
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she could hear little Walter crying loudly, and could see 
some of the neighbours stopping and gathering round the 
gate. 

Ben and Tabitha did not notice anything, but Dorothy's 
heart began to beat very fast, for she saw someone lifted 
from the ground near the wagon, and carried up the little 
path into their cottage. She felt sure something very dreadful 
had happened. 

" It is your poor father, children, they do say his back 
is broken ; you'll never hear him speak again.'* 

It was Betsey Hind who said this, in a tone something 
between a cry and a scream, and Dolly did not believe her, 
but she pressed on to the door, Ben and Tabby crying as 
they clung to her. On the floor lay her father, his head 
resting on a pillow, his face of a deadly whiteness, such as 
none of them had ever before seen ; he groaned now and 
then, but did not speak. His back was certainly injured, 
and the doctor, when he came, said that he could not be 
moved. He did not think Dolly's father would die, but it 
might be months before he could work again. 

''Months, indeed; he'll never lift a spade more," said 
Betsey Hind, and others feared so too. 

What bitter tears Dolly shed over her store of wheat, as 
she laid it down in a corner of the kitchen, and then went 
to soothe poor little Walter, who cried all the louder because 
he was too small to know why. 

She called the children into the back garden ; the noise 
might disturb father, though he did not seem to hear. There, 
crouched down in a corner behind a black currant bush, was 
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her brother Martin, the only one older than herself. He 
had his face hidden in his hands, and only looked up for a 
moment when his sister touched him. 

" Martin," she said, ** poor father, what shall we do ? " 

Martin almost pushed her away, but Dorothy knew it was 
only because he was so miserable and frightened. 

"I saw it, oh Dolly," he whispered presently; ** is he — 
is father killed ? " 

*' Oh no," cried Dolly, almost with a scream, " he is only 
hurt bad, he will come to himself, doctor says.'* 

** I can't go in,*' went on Martin, with a fresh shudder, 
" you come out again presently, and tell me how he is." 

" Would you take care of the children, Martin, while I go 
to mother ? " 

The boy looked as if he wished to say no, but he muttered 
something that sounded like " Do as you please," and telling 
Tabby to be very good to Walter, Dorothy went back to the 
kitchen. 

It was quite late, and the stars were out, before she was 
able to steal back again to see if Martin were still in the 
garden ; she knew he had not come in, he was there when 
she called the younger ones to put them to bed, but that 
was two hours ago. 

Yes, there he was, leaning against the old apple tree stump. 

Dolly cut a great slice of bread and carried it out to him. 
"You've had no tea, Martin," she said; "they've made 
father a bed in the corner of the kitchen, and he lies quiet 
now, come in." 

" Is father better ? " 
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" He doesn't moan much now, I think the pain isn't quite 
so bad/' 

" I can't think what mother and all of us will do." 

" I shall have to go to service." 

" You, Dolly, why mother will want you more than ever." 

•* Tabitha must learn," said Dorothy, gravely ; " she's a 
big girl now, going nine." 

'* But you don't cost much, you know, getting your clothes 
and schooling free, and I don't neither ; " for Martin, too, 
was in the Free School. 

" But I eat a deal. Mother says I'm a growing girl, and 
I can't help it ; and then perhaps, if I went, the gentlemen 
would put Tabby into the School. 

" There's something in that." 

" And you'll be apprenticed out come Martinmas," Dolly 
went on. 

Her brother only gave a sort of groan. 

" I thought you wanted to be apprenticed ; don't you, 
Martin ? " 

"Much girls know about it," answered her brother, 
roughly, almost pushing her aside ; and then in silence the 
two entered the house. Martin gave his mother one kiss, 
and crept upstairs to his bed. 

It was all quickly settled. Dolly must leave school before 
her time, though she would lose the new brown dress and 
the boots which were given to girls who stayed till they were 
thirteen, but that would not be till Easter. There was a 
place found for her, too, at a farm only three miles over the 
moor, where the girl who helped in the kitchen had been 
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sent home ill. This was unexpected good fortune, for 
generally places could only be had at Old Michaelmas, and 
Dolly could not bear the idea of eating any of the bread so 
much needed by the hungry little mouths at home. 

The Lower Fence Farm was a large one, and Mr. Garrod 
had a good name among his labourers ; Mrs. Garrod was 
said to be sharp, but Dolly's mother knew that she looked 
well after her young maids, and taught them thrifty, orderly 
ways. 

Dorothy was to go in three days. She had nothing but 
her two green school frocks, and though she never said a word 
to her mother, yet she could not help crying a little when 
no one knew, for she was afraid she would be laughed at if 
she went to a strange Church in the lilac handkerchief and 
straw bonnet. 

" However," said Dolly, " I'll try not to think about it ; I 
won't cost mother a penny that I can help, that I won't." 

How Dorothy wished she could have had the brown dress, 
but she knew that the school rules were never broken. 
There was one gift however that she was not to miss, for on 
the very last morning, as Dolly sat sobbing over her slate, 
she was surprised to hear the mistress' voice telling all the 
girls to stand up. 

Dolly rose too, trying to hide her tears. 

"Dorothy Payne." 

" Yes, please, ma'am," she said, with a curtsey. 

The mistress was smiling kindly, and holding two books 
in her hand ; they were the Bible and Prayer Book whic h 
were given to every child when they left the school. 
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"You have been a good girl, child," said the mistress, 
" and the gentlemen have written your name in these books ; 
come and take them." 

There was no one looking on except her schoolfellows, 
and yet Dorothy felt it quite a difficult thing to cross the 
schoolroom floor, and go up by herself to the mistress' 
desk, and receive the two neatly bound brown books. It 
seemed quite another thing from going up to say a lesson. 

" Remember your prayers, and your Bible, and your 
Church, Dorothy Payne, and you'll be kept from evil." 
That was all the mistress said. 

Dolly dropped her lowest curtsey, tried to say something 
about meaning to try hard, and her duty to the gentlemen 
for the books, but the words came out on the end of a sob, 
and the child went back to her seat red and ashamed. 

But if it was hard to say good bye to the schoolroom, and 
the old desk, and the place on the floor where she spilled 
the ink, how much harder it would be at home. '* Poor 
mother, I mustn't let her see me cry ; I'll show her the books, 
and that will please her," and Dolly opened them to see 
how her name looked written inside. Why, there was more 
writing, what was this ? "A reward for good conduct," — 
how pleased father and mother would be, and with a brighter 
face the girl ran home with her treasures. 

Dolly had to go all alone to the Lower Fence Farm ; no 
one could be spared to walk with her, but Martin was to 
bring her clothes on Saturday ; what she needed till then she 
carried with her. "And then I shall hear how father is, 
and if you miss me," said poor Dolly, clinging to her mother, 
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and in spite of all her good intentions, crying bitterly, "Tabby 
will be a good girl to you, mother, and I will save up every 
penny I can get." 

" Bless you, dear child, four pounds won't go far when 
youVe shoe leather to think of, and a Sunday frock to buy ; 
don't you fret about us, Dolly, the good Lord will care for us ; 
but you're good children, that you are, every one of you, 
thank God for it/' 

There were two other servants, both older girls than 
Dorothy, at Lower Fence Farm, as well as several lads 
who slept in the house, and sat after working hours in 
the great farm kitchen ; Mr. and Mrs. Garrod generally 
sat there too, and good order was kept, but Dolly thought 
that first evening that no one ever had felt so desolate and 
miserable before, as, with a large blue stocking in her hand, 
she sat on a low stool in a distant corner, trying to keep the 
tears from falling on her needles as she knitted. 

But it was even worse when at nine o'clock she was sent 
to the little attic which she shared with her two new 
companions. They did not perhaps mean to be unkind, 
but they thought it was very silly of her to cry, and they 
laughed and joked to raise her spirits, as they said. This 
made it very hard to say her prayers ; the girls did not 
interfere with her, only went on talking loudly, and when 
she rose from her knees, Anne, the elder, told her that she 
would soon be tired of that sort of thing. 

Dolly did not sleep much ; she was counting the days 
till Saturday, and thinking that it seemed like a month since 
she was at home, and had mother to kiss her and say "good 
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night," and yet it was only last night — and she must stay 
here a year at any rate. 

" To love, honour, and succour my father and mother ; " 
those were the words that came at last to comfort poor 
Dolly; she could not^ think she should ever be happy, but 
at least she could try to do her duty, and this was her duty. 
She was surprised at last to find that it was daylight ; she 
had really been asleep, and now her first day of service 
was to begin. 

Saturday did come at last, and about six o'clock, Martin, 
very red with his walk, stood at the kitchen door, a blue 
bandbox in his arms. 

" Is it your brother, child ? " asked Mrs. Garrod kindly, 
"you may set him a bit of the way back if youVe a mind." 

Martin had a drink of buttermilk, but he did not wish to 
sit down, he would rather talk to his sister out of doors, and 
very soon the two set off through the turnip field ; neither 
of them could have guessed how glad they should feel to be 
together again. 

Yet Martin did not speak much at first, he seemed to 

have something on his mind. 

« 

Father was a trifle better, but the doctor said there was no 
chance of his being about again for months. Mother had 
the promise of Farmer Waite's washing, and Tabby was a 
good girl ; though it wasn't the same as having Dolly at 
home. Dolly had to ask a great many questions before she 
learnt even as much as this. 

** Are they good to you up here?" Martin asked by and by. 

Dolly tried to say yes, but she was ready to cry when 
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she thought how soon she must turn back, while Martin 
would go home and see mother, and baby, and alL 

" When I get my first wages, perhaps missis will give me 
a holiday, so as I may give it to mother my own self." 
observed Dolly presently, trying to think of something 
cheerful to say — " but good bye now, Martin, I must really 
not go any further; give mother, and all, such a lot of kisses — 
and do please sit on that stile and whistle quite loud, so 
that I hear you as I go back." 

But Martin caught hold of his sister's apron. 
" Just stay one minute, Dolly ; can you keep a secret ? " 
** Of course I can." 
" Girls are always talking." 

" I won't talk indeed, Martin dear, whisper quite low," 
and Dolly looked over the hedge at the cows in the field 
behind, as if she was afraid they meant to listen. 

" Well then, Tve made up my mind, I'm not going to be 
apprenticed." 

" Not going to learn the carpentering, and you said there 
was nothing in the whole world that you wanted so much ; 
you are never going for a soldier ! oh, what will mother say ? " 
"Well you are silly; as if I would go away now, and 
father not able to do a stroke of work ; why what do you 
think he said to me yesterday ? — mind you don't tell any- 
one — he said, *You must grow into a man, now, your 
mother will look to you ; ' and then he gave such a groan — 
oh Dolly." 

" But what will you do ? " asked his sister, quite bewil- 
dered, " tell me quick, for indeed I mustn't stay long." 
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" You see, Dolly, if I go to be a carpenter I shan't earn 
anything, not for ever so long ; I couldn't scarce keep 
myself, may be, for years," — then there came a pause, and 
the boy ended, with a choke in his voice, " so Vm going to 
see if I can find a farmer to take me." 

" Poor Martin," was all his sister could think of to say ; 
she was very sorry for him, but even she could not guess 
how much this resolution cost the boy, who was giving up 
the hope of all his life. 

" But you don't like farm work," she said presently. 

" I hate it," and Martin kicked a stone that was in his 
path right across the hedge ; " never mind, I'm strong 
enough, I can do it, and think, Dolly, after the first year I 
shall get six or may be seven shillings a week." 

" A vear, but father will be well before then." 

The boy made no answer, only threw his arms round his 
sister's neck, and kissed her as perhaps he had never done 
before, and then the two parted, and Dolly went home alone 
across the fields. 

It was late that night before she had time to open the 
little box which Martin had brought. Mother had packed 
it, and Dolly touched everything lovingly as she turned it 
out. What was this lying under the change of linen and the 
neatly-folded stockings ? Dolly had not expected anything 
else, except her new Bible and Prayer Book, and these she 
could feel square and hard underneath everything in the box. 

It did not take long to carry the box to the window, and 
lift out the folded garment. She knew the pattern now, she 
had seen it many and many a time, her mother's best dress, 
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the beautiful soft print that she always wore to Church. 
'*And mother has cut it down and made it short on purpose 
to fit me." Dolly was ready to laugh and to cry both at 
once, it was so good of mother, and yet what would she do 
without her Sunday gown. ** Mother will have to wear the 
old brown one, and I don't like that," thought Dolly, but 
yet the child could not help feeling glad that no one would 
laugh at her to-morrow, as they would have been sure to do 
if she wore the short green school frock. Dolly was alone 
in the room just then, and she could kneel down by the 
window and kiss the dress over and over again, because it 
was dear mother's dress, and mother had sent it to her. 

" I'll buy mother a quite new gown some time," thought 
Dolly, " such a pretty one." 

The first Sunday away from home seemed very long, the 
walk to Church, the strange place and strange clergyman, 
faces that Dolly did not know, and singing that did not seem 
quite so beautiful as the old tunes at home, all this made 
her feel rather sad and lonely. But how comforting it was 
to hear the familiar words of the service, the prayers that 
she had said ever since she could read the words, and that 
brothers and sisters were saying now in the dear Church at 
home ; Dolly tried to follow every word, as she held her 
new Prayer Book carefully before her, for then she did not 
feel so far away and alone. 

When the Commandments were read there was one of 
them wjiich seemed to have gained a new meaning since 
Dolly had last repeated it. " Honour thy father and thy 
mother/' that was what Martin was trying to do; poor 
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Martin, who was putting aside his own wishes so bravely, 
that he might be a help and comfort at home. 

** And so will I," thought Dolly, as she put her hand 
down to stroke mother's dress. 



** The air strikes raw and cold to-night," said Mrs. Payne. 

She spoke to her husband, who, though more than a year 
had gone by since his accident, still lay helpless on the low 
settle by the fireside. His bed was in a corner of the 
kitchen, and he could be moved there at night, but that was 
the only change possible. No wonder his face was drawn 
and thin ; no wonder there were lines of pain round his 
mouth, and those lines told not only of pain of body, but of 
the worse suffering of mind. It was so hard not to be able 
to work for the bread they needed so much, to see the 
children growing, needing clothes and shoes and schooling, 
and to have to use up the money that should have gone for 
these in paying for medicine, or in food that he must have, 
yet which always tasted bitter and hard. 

It is true help had come to them; many friends had 
found ways of lightening Mrs. Payne's heavy load; the 
neighbours were kind, one man set the potatoes in the 
garden, and refused to be paid for his trouble ; a big lad, 
from the cottage across the road, offered to chop wood for 
the oven ; Mrs. May, at the white house across the fields, 
would often send part of her own good dinner for the poor 
invalid, and the Rector gave new milk every morning from 
his own cow. 
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But with all the helps it still remained that much must go 
out and so little come in. Mrs. Payne earned a few shillings 
each week, the parish gave her half-a-crown, and some 
flour j that was all, except that Ben and Tabitha were clothed 
and taught at Foster's Free School. 

Yet Mrs. Payne's face did not seem altogether sad to- 
night, as she stood looking out on the creeping white mists 
which told that October was come ; it was certainly chilly 
and the fire was small, yet she lingered by the door, and 
there was almost a smile about the corners of her mouth. 

" 'Tis Barnsley fair to-morrow," said her husband, " I re- 
member as if it was only yesterday my father taking me 
there to be hired for my first place ; Barnet's it was, a hard 
place for a little lad. folks wouldn't put up with such ways 
now-a-days." 

Poor Martin, he has been at work a year now ; I daresay 
he thinks some of the ways hard too," said Mrs. Payne, 
" but he never says anything." 

" Lads must take things as they find them, I wouldn't 
grumble at work being hard, if I could hft my hand to do 
it ; 'tis the lying here a mere useless log that cuts into me," 
groaned the poor man. 

"Well, well, Tm not saying it isn't hard," said Mrs. 
Payne, turning towards her husband, her hand still on the 
door ; " God knows it is, and He sends comfort with it to 
sweeten it Hke ; see what good children we have, Robin ; 
why even little Ben, if he earns a penny for an errand or 
such like, his first thought is to bring it to me, * for poor 
father,' says the boy, bless him." 

H 
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" Ay, they are good children, every one of them, thank 
God; but I hanker after my girl, I want to see Dolly, 
mother, 'tis better than four months since she was here, 
that's over long." 

" She'll have a day may be now harvest is over, if one could 
get a word with the master," answered Mrs. Payne, and she 
shut the door rather suddenly, and hurried across the 
kitchen to the corner cupboard, where the tea pot and 
plates were set. 

" What are you getting the best chany down for ? " said 
Mr. Payne presently, looking with some wonder at his wife's 
proceedings ; for she was putting quite a large faggot on the 
fire, and now was actually holding a sharp knife over 
the one flitch of bacon that remained from the winter 
salting. 

" Folks must have a treat sometimes, old man," was all 
the answer she gave. Perhaps this was because she was in 
so great a hurry, bustling backward and forward between 
fire and table, giving Tabitha orders to run to the garden 
for a posy, and almost falling over little Walter, until at last 
he crept under the table as the only safe place. 

" I hope your mother ain't going to be took ill, Ben," 
said his father to the boy, after some more minutes of silent 
wondering ; either she's bad in her head, or something is 
going to happen past the common ; what is it, lad ? " 

Ben laughed all over his round rosy face, and began to 
set the stools round the table, — a chair before the tray for 
mother, the high wooden chair for Walter, his own stool 
and Tabby's ; then he looked at his mother. 
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She answered as if he had spoken, though he had only 
screwed up his mouth. 

"To be sure, Ben," she said, "there's no -saying who 
may drop in, and it looks friendly like to seta chair ready." 

Certainly the little round table, spread with a coarse white 
cloth, did look quite friendly and inviting, when two more 
stools had been set round, and Tabby's posy placed in the 
centre between the brown loaf and the honey from their own 
bees ; the bacon was ready, too, for the fire, where the 
wood had blazed and crackled, now sent out a glowing heat 
which reached every corner of the little kitchen. 

But it wasn't the fire which sent that sudden glow into 
the pale face on the settle, as the poor man who lay there 
lifted himself up a little and cried out, "There, mother, 
don't you hear Dolly's step ; she's come home just as we 
were talking of her." 

Certainly it was Dolly whose eager fingers just then lifted 
the latch, but there were other footsteps than hers, for 
Martin came behind his sister. There was a hurry of 
kissing and hugging and happy little laughs, everyone 
speaking at once, and it was some time before there was 
quiet enough to hear the father's voice, saying, with a 
tremble of gladness in it, " My girl, how you are grown ; 
I should scarce have known you. You'll be as tall as your 
mother." 

Dolly had thrown off her hat, and was taking the fork 
from her mother's hand. " Sit you down, mother, I'll see 
to the pan," she said. 

" But how came you here, both of you together," asked 
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Mr. Payne presently, " for sure you're not leaving this 
Michaelmas ? " 

" Not I,"^said Martin, "the farmer is going to put me to 
help about the horses ; I shall be under old Brown, and 
he'll learn me. Twill be a good chance for me." 

" YouVe been a steady lad, Martin, or the farmer would 
not pick you out for that work." 

Martin's face was not quite as bright as when he was at 
school perhaps ; certainly his shoulders had rounded a 
little with the farm work, but there was a pleasant smile on 
his mouth as he listened to his father's words. 

" Now, children, come to the table," cried Mrs. Payne, as 
Dorothy set the dish of bacon in its place. " It's Ben's 
turn to say grace ; put your hands together, Walter, and 
shut your eyes." 

"Father," said Dolly presently, "Martin and me have 
each got two days' holiday ; isn't it fine to be all at home 
together again?" 

All tea time the merry talk went on, but when the table 
had been cleared, and Walter laid in his bed, a sudden 
silence fell on the group gathered round the fire; even 
Dolly's eager tongue was still, and Martin had drawn back 
almost out of sight behind the settle. 

Dorothy gave her brother's arm a little pull. " You 
begin, Martin," she whispered, " you're the oldest." 

"You are a girl, they are the ones to talk," muttered 
Martin, drawing back further, and looking half ashamed of 
himself. 

" I wish you would," answered Dolly earnestly. 
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"Mother, Martin won't tell you, but it really was he 
began it." 

"Dear me, child," and Mrs. Payne looked a little 
frightened, " it's nothing bad yfcuVe been after, I do hope. 
I misdoubted when you wouldn't let me tell your father you 
were both coming home ; I never had such hard work to 
keep my tongue still before, and now don't tell us you've 
been in mischief." 

" Martin hasn't, mother, I'm sure ; and I don't think I 
have," and Dolly almost began to laugh, so that her mother 
was comforted. " It's only, father dear, and mother, that 
we've brought some money home, and we hope it will help 
to pay the rent." By this time Dolly had pulled out a tiny 
bag made of lilac print, and, untying the string which was 
knotted round its mouth, she turned its contents out on her 
mother's lap. Tabitha clasped her hands in wonder to see 
so much money at once, and Ben began to dance about 
with delight. But it was really only a little hoard — there 
was one sovereign, and one half sovereign, two half crowns, 
and quite a number of shillings and pennies. 

" I do wish there was more, but you know I had to buy 
some flannel, and the wool for stockings, and my new 
aprons, and then those boots that you said I must have, 
mother." 

" 'Tis a wonder to me how you've managed, child," said 
Mrs. Payne, kissing Dolly, *' but as for rent, some of this 
must go to buy you a new dress, child ; you are growing 
out of all you have got, I warrant." 

" Not one penny," cried Dolly vehemently, "I let mother's 
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dress down a whole inch last week, and it looks, oh, as nice 
as nice ; and now, Martin, do show your bag ; Martin had 
to get a suit, you know, father, but he has saved near as 
much as me." 

" It will be more next year, please God/' said Martin, as 
he pushed his store shyly into his mother's hand. 

** Thank God for our good children, father," said Mrs. 
Payne, **day after to-morrow is Sunday, and if we can 
borrow the chair Martin will draw you to Church, and 
we'll all say our prayers there together once more; we'd 
need be grateful." 

"And mother will look so nice in her new gown,"said Dolly. 

" New gown ! What is your head running on now ? I 
take no thought of my gown so long as it's clean and whole; 
and mind you this, children, we don't need fine clothes to 
go to Church in." 

But Dolly had gone out of the kitchen, and presently 
came back, holding in both her arms a long thin parcel, 
carefully tied. 

"Oh, I do hope it will just fit," she cried, as her wonder- 
ing mother untied and opened it. 

" A new gown, and made up, too ; why, whatever — " but 
,Mrs. Payne, instead of finishing her question, sat down and 
looked round in wonder. 

" Martin helped me, mother ; it was his overtime ; and 
missis she paid me for hemming some sheets, and for look- 
ing after the ducks' eggs ; and we put it all together, and 
so — now, mother, do go and try it on before Ben and 
Tabby are abed." 
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" Ay, children, I'll go, if so be it will pleasure you, but 
don't say no more, or you'll have me crying over it, and 
that's unlucky." 

" Crying, mother," echoed Martin in rather an injured 
tone, all the more because he felt something like a lump 
rising in his throat, and was inclined to be ashamed of it. 

**Ay, for gladness, my boy, and thankfulness, nought 
else,'* said Mrs. Payne. 
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HE black night had gathered over the black fells 
of Durham. It was November, and the keen 
air was full of stinging sleet, so full that it would 
have been hard to find the way from one scattered hamlet 
to another, had it not been for the red light which shone from 
rows of coke ovens, and for the hot glare from those furnaces 
which blazed out on the hill sides, amongst the heaps of 
ashes and refuse from the mines. 

No one was stirring in Walgate, you might have thought 
that everyone was asleep, save for the lamps which shone 
from the lower windows, telling that there were still some 
watchers by the bright fires within. 

I said no one was stirring, but if you had looked closely 
you would have seen two small black figures creeping down 
the middle of the principal street or row, and turning their 
heads from side to side to look carefully at each house as 
they passed. 

They were the figures of two boys, one much taller than 
the other ; you could see that their clothes were very ragged, 
and that they limped slowly along as if tired and footsore. 

" I don't think I can walk any further, Titus," said the 
younger boy, as the two reached the open end of the village, 
and were almost out on the fell, " can't we stop and get took 
in somewhere ? " 
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The taller boy put his fingers stiffly and slowly down to 
feel where once perhaps was a pocket. "I've only two 
half- pennies left, Clem," he answered, "they'll want more 
than that; I thought may be the folks would let us lie along- 
side some of those big fires, you wouldn't be afraid if so be 
I was nigh you." 

The little boy burst into sobs and cries. " Oh, do let us 
get took in somewhere, I'm clemmed with cold, Titus, and 
I'm scared of those fires." 

Titus stood still. " Don't cry so, Clem ; you're but a 
little chap, no wonder you are scared. You bide there a bit, 
look you, it's warm in that corner, and no one will see you, 
I'll soon be back." 

Titus shuffled in his broken shoes across the wide road, 
and looking at a group of three cottages, made up his mind, 
and was soon hammering with his fingers on one of the doors. 

There was no answer, and Titus knocked louder. 

" Who's there ? " growled a rather rough voice from 
within. 

" Open the door, master, I have getten something to say." 

At last the door opened, and a tall man in a red woollen 
shirt looked out. 

" Who are you, and what hast got to say at this hour of 
the night ? " he asked, rather roughly. 

" Could you be giving a bed to little Clem, he's starved 
with cold ? " said Titus, shrinking back a little at the sound 
of the voice. 

" I've no beds for tramps, be off with you." 

"It's Clem, I tell you, he's my little brother, he ain't a 
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tramp ; I Ve got a penny left, if so be as you'd take it, master, 
and give Clem a corner by the fire, he's very small." 

The man took a lamp from the table and held it out so 
that he could see Titus. 

"You are not so over and above big yourself, where's 
this Clem you talk of? but there, I daresay it's all a dodge, 
be off with you." 

Titus gave a low whistle, and looked towards the dark 
corner where he knew his little brother was crouching. 
Clem peered out, and then drew back again, then at a call 
from Titus, the little fellow, who did not look more than 
nine years old, crossed the road, and stood in the lamplight, 
shifting uneasily from one foot to another, and holding fast 
by his brother's torn jacket 

** So that's Clem — where do you come from, and what's 
your business here, lads, eh ? 

" We're from Lincolnshire way, master, we are. I heard 
tell there was work to be had in the pits, and down in our 
part I couldn't earn enough to keep Clem," answered Titus 
readily, drawing himself up, and looking down with the air 
of a protector on his little brother. 

" Ralph," called a woman's voice from within the cottage, 
** can't you shut the door? I'm almost frozen with the wind 
you are letting in." 

" Come you here, mother," replied the man, and a stout, 
rosy-looking woman with a warm shawl drawn over her 
head came to the door, and looked curiously on the two 
boys. 

" Let them come to the fire, poor souls, whoever they be. 
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There, don't be feared ; but what a little fellow to be out in 
the black night, what's becofne of your mother, boys ? " 

"Dead" 

"And your father ? •• 

" Don't know — there never was nobody belonging to us 
except mother, and now there^s only me to look after Clem." 

" Bless the boys," cried the woman, " I'll make them up 
a bed, and give them a bit of supper. Why, father, this little 
one is just as big as our Willy would have been ; there, there, 
warm your poor hands and feet, do." 

Thus it came to pass that the orphans found friends in 
Walgate, and in a few days they might almost be said to 
have settled there, for the miner who had given them shelter 
had helped Titus to fmd work, and an old woman who had 
an empty room in her cottage let the boys sleep there and 
cook at her fire for eighteen pence a week. 

" The young un must go to school," said their kind friend, 
Ralph Walker, "that will keep him out of mischief, and he'll 
pick up a bit of learning, the master is a canny man." 

" I wish you was coming to school, too, Titus," said Clem, 
edging timidly nearer his brother. • 

** He's scared of the boys you see, master, that comes of 
his being so small and weak like, and always having had me 
and mother to see after him ; there, pluck up heart, Clem, 
be a man, they shan't do nothing to you." 

** Oh, Clem will be all right, master will see to that, but 
as for you, Titus, you'll find your mates a bit rough at 
first, I daresay," said Ralph, ** you see in these parts we are 
not over and above fond of strange folks." 
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" I shall give as good as I get," and Titus rolled up his 
sleeves as he spoke. 

" That's your sort, is it ? " said his friend, " well, if you are 
for fighting there's no fear that you won't have enough, they 
are a rough lot up there at the pit." 

" I'm not afeared," said Titus, " only, master, you don't 
think as they'll be bad to Clem, do you ? he aint bi^ enough 
to fight, you know." 

** He must take his chance," said Ralph, strolling oif to 
join a group of his comrades who were seated under a wall. 

After all, Titus got on better with his work and his mates 
than his kind friend had feared ; some were friendly, and 
others held aloof, but none really interfered with or tyrannised 
over him. The boy would have been quite content in his 
new life if only little Clem had been happy. What was it, 
Titus wondered, that made his brother look so white and 
downcast ? He had a warm bed now, and a fire, and enough 
food, and yet he looked more wretched than he had done 
when he was nearly starving, on their long, dreary tramp 
from Lincolnshire. When Titus came home from work, 
Clem would not come to meet him, only peeped from the 
door of the old woman's cottage. He did not seem to care 
to watch the games of quoits which were played in the 
evening on the fell, nor even to join the little boys who 
played hide and seek up and down the village street. That 
frightened, unhappy look never really left his face, save 
when the cottage door was shut and barred, and Titus, 
sitting by the fire, was cooking a slice of bacon for their 
supper, or hearing Clem say his lessons for the next day. 
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Even on Sundays, when he could have his hand in his 
brother's all day, Clem did hot look happy, except when he 
could coax Titus away from the group of big lads who were 
crouching under the churchyard wall, and they two would 
ramble together over the wide lonely fell. Then Titus would 
ask Clem what was the matter, and Clem would answer 
hurriedly that he was quite well and very happy, and that he 
liked Waigate so much. 

" Was old Mary Teesdale cross to him ? " Titus asked. 
" No, she let him sit by the fire, and the other day when 
he fetched two pails of water for her, she gave him a bit of 
cake ; he liked old Mary," Clem answered. 
" Were his lessons too hard, then ? " 
" No, he could do them quite easy, and the master said 
he should be in standard three next year ; he liked the 
master." 

" Were the boys kind to him ? " Titus was sure there was 
something wrong. 

At this question the little boy's white face grew red, and 
it seemed as if the tears were coming into his eyes. 

**Yes, they were very kind; very kind indeed — only he 
wished Titus came to school with him." 

" We'll go to Church," said Titus, on the evening of the 
fourth Sunday that they spent at Walgaie. 

" Oh, do," cried Clem eagerly, *• mother wouldn't have 
liked to see us play all day, and old Mary says it is such a 
nice Church." 

*• May be that's what the little chap has been fretting 
about," thought Titus, **but we are fine figures to go to 
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Church in these old clothes — look here Clem, shall us wait 
till I can buy you a new jacket ? " 

** I should like to go to-night, Titus, please, and we could 
get right behind in a corner where no one could see us." 

The Church was a small iron one, only lately opened ; 
for Walgate had been, till a few years ago, a cluster of farm 
buildings ; now, row after row of cottages had sprung up for 
the workmen at the new mines, and the little School Church 
was already overcrowded, so that Titus and Clem had hard 
work to squeeze in, and were obliged after all to sit on the 
step of the font, where Titus felt uncomfortably sure that 
everyone was looking at his ragged coat. But when he 
glanced at Clem, he saw that he had forgotten everything 
about himself; his little face was peaceful, almost happy, 
and presently, when everyone stood up to sing, Clem joined 
his sweet boyish treble to the louder, deeper, voices round 
him, singing as he used to do when, in the days which 
seemed so far off, he had gone with his mother to Church. 

" He'll be all right now," thought Titus, " he missed his 
Church, that was it ; well, he shall come with old Mary, and 
I don't mind looking in now and then, there's lots of fellows 
come. 

Titus was so busy with these thoughts that he did not 
^ive his mind to join in the prayers and praises, and was 
hardly ready to respond heartily when as soon as they were 
outside Clem seized his arm, and whispered earnestly, " oh, 
Tite, wasn't it beautiful in there ? " 

But before Titus had quite made up his mind how he 
.should answer, he saw the old, shrinking, frightened look 
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come back to Clem's face, and turning sharply round he 
caught sight of a tall boy, who certainly was shaking his 
clenched fist at Clem the moment before. 

" Who is that fellow, Clem ? " he asked. 

" What fellow ? " 

"Oh, you know well enough, the chap that frightened 
you just now." 

*• I'm none frightened," but the little hand on Titus' 
sleeve was shaking. 

" Tell me who it is, or I'll go after him." 

" It's only John James Goodenough, he comes to 
school." 

"So that's Mark Goodenough's brother, is it? Well, 
Mark is a good fellow enough, he works alongside me, 
and though Toms did say that he had a grudge against me 
because I get a shilling more than he does, Mark is as 
friendly as can be ; we had one fight and he knocked under, 
and now we are friends; but what has John James been 
doing to you to frighten you so ? " 

Clem drew a little nearer, and was going to whisper some- 
thing in his brother's ear, when suddenly a quick step came 
up behind them, and a cheery voice cried, " Good evening 
to you, lads." 

The new comer was a small dark-faced man, dressed in a 
tidy black suit. Titus knew him well, for he worked in the 
same pit, and the boys all called him Parson Job. 

" I'm going your way, boys, and if it's agreeable to walk 
alongside of me, we can have a bit of chat going along ; 
I saw you both at Church." 
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Titus noticed, with a feeling at his heart that was almost 
like pain, that Clem had slipped his little fingers into the 
man's hand. He felt inclined to answer roughly, but some- 
thing in the man's face as he glanced up at him again made 
him think better of it. 

" Last time I saw you you were having something of a 
fight, I think, you and that lad Goodenough," remarked 
Job, after a moment's pause. 

" Eh ! and a good beating I gave him ; but we are friends 
now." 

" Well," remarked the man, ** I'm none so fond of fight- 
ing ; but I'd as soon hear of your having a quarrel with that 
lad as being friends with him ; he's no good friend, take my 
word for it." 

" He don't do me no harm," muttered Titus rather 
sulkily ; "I can look after myself ; I minds my own 
business." 

" That is as much as to say you wish I would mind mine, 
eh, lad ? But, look you here, this is my business ; for you 
two lads are strangers here, and 'tis like you might get into 
trouble if no one didn't warn you." 

" I don't see anything so much amiss with Mark Good- 
enough," said Titus ; " but it's naught to me any way ; he 
ain't my master." 

"Look you here, lads, both," said their new friend 
earnestly, "we've all three been to Church to-night, and 
we've said our prayers to God, I hope, and we've asked 
Him to forgive our sins, and mean to lead a better life for 
the future ; that's so, isn't it ? " 
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"Yes," whispered Clem earnestly, looking up in Job's 
face ; but Titus said nothing, only kicked the cinders on 
the roads as he walked along. 

" Well, mark my word, so sure as you do try to lead a 
better life, there's those at the pit will do their best to 
hinder you ; and what I want to say to you is, never you give 
in to them ; there's others that will stand your friends — but, 
whether or not, lad, never forget this, there is God above alL" 
" I can take care of myself," said Titus again ; *• it would 
take a bigger fellow than Goodenough to make me go where 
I didn't choose." 

When next day the boys who worked at the pit's mouth 
stopped to take their dinner round the engine fire, Good- 
enough squeezed himself in beside Titus. " How good 
you looked yesterday," he said, with a laugh ; " I saw you ; 
thinks I, * Titus is a canny lad, he knows the way to stand 
well with our overlooker ; ' he's all for Church, he is." 

" I didn't go for nothing of the sort." answered Titus 
hotly : ** I went because I chose." 

" I go myself now and then, on a wet evening, or such 
like — it passes the time ; but, look you here, Tite, there'll 
be such a lark next Sunday. There's to be dog racing on 
the fell, twenty pounds a side ; you'll make one, I know. 
I shall look out for you." 

"I can't say," answered Titus, **I shall do what I choose." 

"That's your sort," and Goodenough slapped Titus on 

the shoulder. *' Give me the lad who takes his own way, 

and doesn't care for the overlooker, nor the master either." 

Clem was quite busy during the rest of the week. He 
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borrowed a needle and thread from old Mary, and set 
himself to work to mend his ragged jacket. Some of the 
holes were too large for darning, but he begged a piece or 
two of cloth from Mrs. Walker, and sewed on a patch here 
and there until he had made it what, he thought quite 
beautiful. He would have liked to mend his brother!s 
coat too, but Titus angrily told him to mind his own busi- 
ness, and not to come bothering him. " What was the 
matter with Titus," thought poor little Clem ; he couldn't 
remember that his brother had ever spoken so crossly 
before; the thought that Titus was angry seemed to send 
all his new-found happiness away. 

But it came back again when Clem knelt down to. say his 

prayers ; the boy had often forgotten them of late, he couldn't 

pray without his mother to teach him, but since he had 

been again to Church, and since Job Prudhoe had spoken 

so kindly to him, he had thought he would try once more. 

Clem meant with all his heart the few words that he could 

remember to say, and when he asked that he and Titus 

might be good boys, and do what was right, he intended, 

for his own part, to try to keep away from what was wrong. 

But when Sunday came he had to go alone to Church, 

and though he was rather proud of his jacket, yet he felt shy 

and strange without Titus, and the hymns did not seem to 

him so sweet, nor was it quite so easy to give all his thoughts 

to the prayers, as when his brother stood beside him, and 

he could look up, now and agaiuj in his face. 

Clem had another troublej too, — it was a very heavy one 
to him, and he dared not tell Titus about it, but as Clem 
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knelt with the rest of the Worshippers, it came into his mind 
that he could tell God of this trouble. 

We know that it was the good God who sent that thought 
to the boy. 

So w'e may be quite sure that Clem walked homewards 
that Sunday happy and at peace, but Titus, who had been 
at the dog race, came in surly and out of temper, he had 
quarrelled with his new friend Goodenough it seemed, and 
perhaps that was the best thing which could have happened, 
but he certainly was not at peace with himself, nor pleasant 
company for anyone else. 

Sd his mates thought next day when he went to work, 
and they gave him rough words in return for his, 

" IVe hardly seen you of late, my boy," said Job Prudhoe 
kindly, as he passed the place where Titus was working. 

Titus gave no answer. 

** Hast been buSy, lad ? " ' 

"Eh, I mostly am," was all the reply, and Titus did not 
look up. 

"Have you heard tell of the night school ? " 

" I go where I plfease," growled Titus, and Job, looking 
both surprised and sorry, passed on. 

No wonder that Titus went home by himself that after- 
noon— ^groups of men and boys, all iri rough pit clothes, with 
blackened faces, and with a tin box and lantern hanging by 
each worker's side, went home leisurely over the fell, but 
Titus hurried on before, he was out of teniper With himself, 
and therefore with all the world. 

" Here come all the boys, school is just loosed, I suppose, 
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what a row they are making," he said to himself, as wild 
cries, and shouts, and scampering feet were heard. First of 
all the hurrying crowd of boys there ran a small figure with 
white face and great frightened eyes, a little lad in a patched 
jacket which Titus knew but too well. He sprang forward, 
"Clem, Clem," he cried, "I'm here, Titus is here, come to 
me ;" but at first it seemed. as if the child was too terrified 
to hear, and Clem ran on, though gasping for breath as if 
almost spent. The foremost of the boys who were hunting 
him was John James Goodenough, the tall lad whom 
Titus had once before seen, he was shouting to the others 
to come on, and did not stop in his wild rush even when he 
caught sight of Titus* face white with fury. By this time 
Clem was clinging to his brother, too spent to do more than 
gasp for breath, and Titus, his back against an old wall, 
stood facing the rush of boys, some of them nearly as big 
and strong as he was. Struggle as he might they were too 
many for him, they had him down and had almost torn 
Clem away, when from a group of men passing near one 
hurried up, and pushed his way through the little black 
knot of shouting, struggling boys — It was Job Prudhoe. M 
the first sound of his "For shame, lads, what work is this?" 
the ringleaders turned and ran away. Job lifted poor Titus 
from the ground, and sitting down on a heap of stones took 
Clem on his knee. The little boy was very white still— he 
was sobbing so that he could hardly answer Job's questions. 

" What were they doing to thee ? " 

" I don't want to tell of them," Clem said, speaking as 
well as he could. 
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"Nay, I must know, after what I saw," said Job 
decidedly. 

" They said they would hunt me into the Black Mouth." 

Titus clenched his fists. He knew the Black Mouth, the 
old unused shaft a quarter of a mile away. 

" And what had'st done, boy ? " went on Job. 

" Must I tell ? " 

" Ay." 

"John James said I must promise never to go to Church 
any more, and I wouldn't. Then he said Titus was a 
sneak, and had got Mark's place — and I should pay 
for it." 

" You wouldn't promise not to come to Church ? " 

" I couldn't, Titus, I knew God would hear me." 

"John James and Mark too shall pay for this," cried 
Titus bitterly. 

He might be sure they would, we all find out the cost of 
what we do sooner or later. 

It would seem at first that it was Clem who paid, for the 
timid little boy did not quickly recover from his terror — he 
was ill and weak for days, and could not go to school. 
Some of the boys who had joined in the hunt were sorry, 
and came to see their little schoolfellow — bringing him 
apples or marbles — some kept away because they were 
ashamed, but others, led by Goodenough, did all they could 
to torment him more, shouting unkind words as they passed, 
and hiding round corners to terrify Clem if he ventured out^ 
So he was sitting at home one March day when Titus 
came in from the pit. " You are early, Titus," he said, and 
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he wondered to see how white his brother's face looked, 
where he could see it through the coal dust. 

"I said, Mark should pay for it," exclaimed Titus 
suddenly, "and I'm glad." 

" Oh ! what havje you done, Titus ? " 
" I've done nought, the coal has fallen in where Mark's 
father was working, Mark had just gone to speak to him, 
and they are both there ;" the boy's voice shook as he 
spoke. 

" I know you are nof glad, Tite, you are as sorry as you 
can be — oh, poor Mark, can't they do anything ? " 

"Of course they are hard at work digging, I'm going 
back, only I ran home to tell you." 
** Do let me come with you Titus, do." 
" Come along, then, look sharp ; I say, Clem, I don't 
think I really am glad, it must be so dreadful in there, 
couldn't you think of a prayer to say, I don't rightly know 
how?" 

The two boys knelt, hiding their faces, but neither of 
them could say a word aloud. There were words in their 
hearts, and God hears these. 

When they rose, Titus' face was smeared with tears, he 
caught Clem's hand, and without a word the boys ran down 
the steep street towards the fell. Others were running too ; 
people were calling to each other, "They are found." 
"Goodenough is dead, I tell you." " No one knows yet, 
they can't get to them." That last cry was true ; in the 
narrow opening where the coal had fallen only two men 
could use their picks at onc^, and though these were relieved 
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SO soon as their arms were tired, and thus the work went on 
without a moment's wasted time, still it was terribly slow to 
those who thought of the sufferers crushed or imprisoned, 
perhaps only a few feet off. 

The women round the pit's mouth were talking in excited 
tones of other accidents only too well remembered ; some- 
times one of them would begin to sob, and then the men 
and boys bid them be quiet, for crj'ing would do no good. 

Job Prudhoe was one of those who were taking turn in 
trying to make a way through the fallen coal ; he came up 
in the cage with a message to the doctor, who had been 
sent for, and whose gig was just seen coming over the fell. 

Everyone pressed round Job, but it seemed as if he could 
not speak, his lips were white as though he had been seeing 
something terrible. 

"Oh ! Mr. Prudhoe, is Mark found?" cried Clem, seizing 
his friend's hand. 

" Ay, they are both found." 

" Alive, please God ? " cried one of the women. 

" Mark is alive." 

" Not his father ? " 

" Dead when we found him, the life crushed out of him,'' 
answered Prudhoe, in a very low tone, which yet everyone 
heard in the sudden stillness. ** I must speak to the doctor, 
he must go down to the boy — we can't move him." 

The doctor went down in the cage with Prudhoe and two 
more ; then there was again a long pause, but at length 
something was brought up slowly and solemnly, something 
that was laid on the grass and covered with a sheet — every- 
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one knew it was the poor crushed body which so lately had 
held a living soul. 

. A cart was waiting, and when the body was laid in it, 
almost all the men and women and boys formed themselves 
into a long procession, two and two, and walked slowly 
behind it towards the home whence poor Goodenough had 
gone out that morning alive and strong. 

Titus and Clem did not follow the cart ; they sat down 
on the grass waiting to hear more of Mark — even Titus 
forgot now that the suffering boy, whose dead father had 
just been carried by, had been his enemy. Now that so 
many were gone, Clem, when he looked round, could see a 
boy whom he had not noticed before, lying with hidden face 
not far off: he knew it was his schoolfellow, Mark's brother. 
*' Poor John James, he does seem so miserable, and all 
alone," he whispered to Titus, and he crept close to him, 
though he did not like to speak. 

" Is Mark dead, too ? " said the boy, without lifting 
his face. 

" Oh no. Job Prudhoe says he isn't, the doctor is gone to 
him, may be he'll be better soon — look, they are bringing 
him up." 

But John James would not look ; he shuddered, and hid 
his face still more closely as steps passed near him, the slow 
steps of those who were carrying one whom they feared to 
hurt by any careless movement. 

Titus pressed forward to look. He could hardly have 
told what his feelings were — he was very sorry for Mark, 
he did not want him to be hurt, and yet he had some thought 
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that this terrible blow was a punishment which his enemy 
had deserved, some curiosity to see what he looked like as 
he lay helpless. 

Pnidhoe spoke to him—*' Go nigh him, lad— tell him you 
bear no malice." But Titus had only taken a step or two 
towards his former companion, when Mark's face changed, 
and a look of something like terror came into it. 

" Keep him off," he said to the men who carried him, " I 
won't have him walking beside me." 

*' Ay, ay, we don't want strangers here," said the pitmen 
who carried the poor boy, and Titus shrank away — Mark 
would not know now how much he pitied him — but he and 
Clem looked on from a distance ; they saw that Mr. Hollis, 
the clergyman, was walking by Mark's side, he had been 
down in the pit, and now he w^as going with the injured lad 
to the cottage where the poor widowed mother was waiting. 



A month later Titus and Clem were together in their 
little room. It was bed time, but Titus had not yet taken 
off his jacket, he sat on one side of the bed, his elbows on 
his knees, as if he were thinking deeply. 

" What was Mr. Hollis saying to you this evening, Titus ?" 
asked Clem presently, looking rather anxiously at his brother. 

** Talking," answered Titus. 

** He wasn't scolding you, was he, Titus dear?" 

The elder brother laughed a little. " No, he was kind 
enough, he said would I come with him to see Mark 
Goodenough." 
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" Oh, I am so glad, do you know John James is quite 
different now, he gave me his best marble only yesterday, 
and I helped him learn his lessons, I often help him now." 

" That's all very well for you," muttered Titus. 

" But you will go, Titus ? " 

"Ay, I promised Mr. Hollis." 

But it was unwillingly enough that next evening the boy 
found himself following the clergyman into Mrs. Good- 
enough's house. He always thought of Mark as he had last 
seen him — shrinking away, bidding Titus not to come near. 
It would be the same again most likely, and he didn't see why 
Mr. Hollis should want him to come here for that. 

On the large bed in the corner of the front kitchen lay 
Mark, white and thin. There was a crutch beside him, 
but he could not yet use it, for the right arm, as well as 
leg, had been badly injured. The lads scarcely looked at 
each other, they were each afraid of what the other might 
be thinking ; and it was Mr. Hollis who said, in cheerful 
tones, " Here is a friend come to see you, Mark ; make 
him welcome." 

The colour rose in Mark's pale cheeks, and he said, as 
if it were something he had been thinking of a long while — 
" I'm sorry I set the others against you, Titus ; and I'm 
sorry about little Clem." 

"Shake hands, boys," said the clergyman, and Mark 
held out his left hand. When Titus grasped the thin fingers 
his anger seem to be gone, and something quite different 
came in its place — he found himself saying words that he 
had never thought of speaking when he made up his mind 
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to come. "I behaved bad to you too, Mark; I was 
willing to quarrel, and I never ought to have fought you. 
I've been a bad lad too, I know." 

" I don't know about that," answered Mark simply, 
" but I*d like to be friends now, if you would ; I mean to 
try to be a better fellow ; Mr. Hollis says God will help 
me," he added shyly. 

Titus looked round, but the clergyman was gone, he had 
left the two boys to have their talk together. It was easier 
to speak now, and Titus answered his companion's last 
words by saying earnestly, " That's true ; I've begun to say my 
prayers again : I didn't for ever so long, and now I wouldn't 
forget them for anything — I couldn't .keep right without." 
** Has Mr. Hollis told you about the Guild for boys ? " 
" No, what's that ? " 

" He said I might ask you if you'd be one ; ever so many 
of the fellows have joined, and I'm going to." 
" But what is it ? " 

" Well, we are to say a prayer every day, and to keep 
from bad words, and try to help each other to hold to what's 
right ; and we promise to go to Church regularly ; and there's 
a class for such as wish, and all that, you know." 
"You mean to join, do you, Mark ?" 
"Yes," said the boy; "I'm afraid of being like I was 
before, when I get strong and go back to the pit ; and I 
think this sort of thing might help on e to keep steady." 

" Well, I don't mind if I do too," said Titus, " it will 
just please Clem, that it will. Do you know Mr. Hollis 
has put him in the choir ? " 
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" But you'll be friends? " said Mark again, as if not able 
to turn to the thought of Clem. 

"Ay, will I," answered Titus heartily; "if you're sorry, 
lad, I'm sorry too. I shall never forget what it felt like 
when Clem and I waited at the Mine's Mouth." 
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IDNEY and I have been friends all our lives, at 
least, ever since we were boys together, and that 
is many years ago now ; and I want to tell you 
about him, and about how our friendship first began. My 
father was the blacksmith of Lowbridge, and his forge stood 
at one end of the long village street. One afternoon — I 
was about twelve years old then — a number of us boys were 
gathered round the forge door, for school was over, and on 
a damp autumn afternoon like that no place seemed so 
pleasant as within sight and feel of the roaring forge fire, 
where my father was hard at work, hammering out a set of 
shoes. Now and then father would call to me to bring him 
something that he wanted, and then I felt very important, 
and boasted, as I went back to my companions outside, how 
before long I should have done with school and should be 
apprenticed to my father, and blow the great forge bellows. 
By and bye there was something else to watch beside the 
glowing iron and flying sparks, and most of us ran out into 
the middle of the road to see what was coming. First there 
was a distant sound of heavy wheels, then shouting, and 
presently we saw ever so many boys and girls running in 
front and beside a tall caravan, which, as it came nearer, we 
could see to be covered with bright pictures of lions and 
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monkeys and tall palm trees. A man seated in front was 
beating a drum, and behind the great caravan came a spotted 
pony, on which a girl was riding, then a cart full of large 
boxes, and behind all what looked like a tiny house on wheels. 

This was the most interesting sight of all, I thought ; there 
was a tiny green door, with a knocker painted on it, and a 
chimney, out of which real smoke was coming, and two or three 
little windows with tiny muslin blinds, and bright geraniums. 

** Oh dear, how I should like to live in just such a house 
as that," I cried, " only fancy going to bed there at night." 
As I said this I looked up again at the window nearest to 
me, and there I saw a face looking out — the face of a boy 
perhaps no older then I was, very pale, and with such large 
eyes that I seemed to notice nothing else as I looked at him. 
They were such sad eyes, too, with the wistful look that we 
often see in a dog that has lost his master ; I knew at once 
that the boy was either ill or unhappy, and I could not help 
wondering about him even while I was running after the 
show and shouting as the others did. 

" He doesn't like 'being there," I thought, " and yet it 
must be the pleasantest life in the world, why he is always 
going about, and seeing new places, and I daresay he might 
ride on the spotted pony sometimes, and perhaps even feed 
the lions and the monkeys if he liked; I wish I could 
change With him; he might go to school instead of me, and 
do summing and geography, he would have something to 
look unhappy about then." - 

"Dennis, Dennis," called a voice after me as I ran down the 
street. • I knew it was Cousin Martha's voice, she lived next 
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door to us, and looked after father's house for him, and 
cooked our dinner, for mother had been dead five years, 
and I had no. sisters; I didn't wish to hear, but she called 
so loud that I was obliged to stop. 

"What do you want?" I shouted back, not in a very 
pleasant tone. 

** You have to go to your Aunt Susan's, I want half a pound 
of butter directly." 

Generally this was an errand that I liked, for Aunt Susan 
was very kind to me, and her bright little cottage seemed 
almost like home ; I liked to help her attend to her cow, 
and feed the pigs and fowls; but just now! wanted to 
follow the caravan, and see again the pale face which had 
looked from the window. However, I was obliged to take 
the little basket that Cousin Martha gave me, and I set out, 
rather sulkily, I fear, down the Long Lane towards Aunt 
Susan's cottage. 

"I can come back the other way, it is hardly at all further 

round," I thought, "and then I shall meet the show, for they 

will stop by the pond, of course." I meant to go as quickly 

as I could on my errand, but when I got into. Long Lane 

the blackberries and nuts were so thick on the hedgerows 

that I could not help stopping to pull some. When I had 

eaten all the blackberries that I wished for, I thought I would 

take some to Aunt Susan, and I had gathered as many as 

would fill a great dock leaf before I remembered that the 

butter was wanted for tea, and that I must not loiter. When 

I came in sight of Aunt Susan's gate I could hardly believe 

my eyes, for actually there, just in front, stood the house on 
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wheels ; the steps had been let down, and some man was 
lifting out the pale-faced boy, while Aunt Susan, in her 
cap and apron, stood at the open gate, looking not at all 
frightened or alarmed, though they were actually carrying 
the boy into her house. 

It was sometime before she could attend to me, for the 
boy had to be laid on the sofa in the little parlour, where 
even Aunt Susan herself never sat except on Sundays, and 
then the caravan creaked slowly away, and Aunt Susan sitting 
down in the kitchen had time to answer some of the im- 
patient questions which I had been pouring out. 

" Yes, to be sure he's ill, anyone can see that, Dennis, and 
I couldn't refuse to take him in, for it seems the noise is all 
too much for him, what with the shouting and the guns." 

"And the lions," said I, "Oh ! Auntie Susan, you'll let 
me in to see him." 

"Not to-night, lad, he is to be kept very quiet, that I 
promised, we'll see how he is another time; but run off 
now, Dennis, I must make up his bed, poor boy, and put 
him to it" 

" I should like to send him these blackberries if I might," 
I said, "I did get them for you. Aunt, but you wouldn't mind, 
would you, if I promised faithfully to get you some more ? " 

Next day was Saturday, and as early as ever I could in the 
morning I ran off to Aunt Susan's. I went round the other 
way this time, for I wanted to see the show, standing in the 
open space by the pond. How large it looked ; some men were 
putting up a long wooden shed, which smelt of sawdust, the 
horses had been taken out of the caravans, and, at the open 
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door of the little house, the girl who had ridden the spotted 
pony was quietly seated, peeling potatoes. 

** It's a first-rate show," said Ned Green, ** that pony can 
shake hands, and pick, up halfpennies in its mouth, and there 
is a dog that plays all sorts of tricks, and such a famous 
monkey, I peeped in just now and saw him eating nuts ; 
you'll come this evening, I suppose, Dennis, it's only two- 
pence for us ; boys go half-price, you know." 

'* Of course I shall come," I said, but as I walked away I 
began to wonder how I was to get the twopence ; I had spent 
my last penny on Thursday, and it was no use asking father 
for more, as for Cousin Martha, she had been angry with 
me yesterday because I was late with the butter, and beside 
she never did give me money except on my birthday, and 
then it was a new silver sixpence. Aunt Susan would, 
perhaps, but I knew that though she had a cow and pigs, 
she had no money to spare, and had to work very hard. 
However, twopence was not much, and I made up my mind 
to ask her. 

But my first thought was to see her lodger, and this time 
Aunt Susan, after seeing that I brushed my boots quite clean, 
opened the parlour door and let me go in ; she was too busy 
to come with me, and I felt shy and timid all at once, 
as I saw those large eyes turned towards me, with a little 
wonder and question in them. At first, too, I was rather 
disappointed, for, except that he looked ill and thin, the boy 
was not very different from other boys ; he had a pencil in 
his hand, bul he was not writing, only making lines on a 
sheet of paper. 
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" I daresay he doesn't know how to read or write," I 
thought, but, of course, I didn't say this aloud. In fact, 
after I had asked " How do you do ?" and he had answered 
** Better, thank you," neither of us could think of anything 
more, and I sat down on a stool and looked at him silently, 
until his pale face began to get quite red. 

Presently I remembered that he even didn't know who I 
was, and I thought I had better begin by introducing myself. 

" I'm Dennis Rand," I said, " I brought you the black- 
berries, I hope you liked them ; what's your name ? " and 
then I had an uncomfortable feeling that I had asked him 
the first question in the catechism, and that perhaps he 
wouldn't think it friendly. 

" My name is Sidney Aurelius Benedict White," he 
answered, quietly, just as if it were quite a common thing to 
have a string of hard names like these. 
, " But your father doesn't call you all that every time," 
I said. 

" No, father calls me * Sid,' but he's away, he*s gone to 
Japan." 

'*Was it your sister on the spotted pony?" I asked, finding 
it easier now to talk. 

" No, that was Ernestine, or the Prairie Rider," said Sid- 
ney, " I don't belong to them." 

** But I saw you looking out of that dear little window." 

" Oh ! yes, I've gone about with them now for more than 
a year ; father painted all those beautiful pictures outside 
the vans, and then, when he had to go away, and I was too 
ill to come with him, he thought it would do me good to go 
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about in the van, for the doctor said I must have change 
of air." 

" It must be very jolly," I said, edging my stool a little 
nearer the sofa, " I suppose you don't ride the spotted pony, 
but you can feed the monkeys and the dog, oh, and all sorts ; 
I wish I was you, I do." 

To my surprise, and almost terror, great tears came into 
Sidney's eyes. " Suppose your father was gone to Japan, 
and you hadn't a soul to say a kind word to you ; suppose 
you were always aching, aching all over with jolting, and sick 
with the smell of the beasts, and tired with the noise and 
the drum, you'd wish you was me then, wouldn't you ? " 

Of course, being a boy myself, I hated to see another boy 
cry, partly because it made my own throat feel uncomfort- 
able ; but yet I couldn't help being sorry for this poor sick 
lonely lad. I didn't know how to show my feelings though, 
and only drummed a tune out on my knees. 

" I'll bring you my prize book : it is full of stories and 
pictures," I said presently, ** can you read ? " 

Sidney looked a little surprised. 

" I'm learning Latin," he answered, " but I like drawing, 
oh, better than anything. If I get well again I'm going to 
be a painter." 

It was time for me to go, and beside I couldn't think of 
anything more to say. I was backing awkwardly out of the 
room, not quite knowing how to get away, when Sidney 
said, " Oh, won't you shake hands, please ? " Of course I 
would, and when I felt his thin white hot hand in mine it 
seemed suddenly as if I had known him a long time. 
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" I haven't thanked you for the blackberries, Dennis," he 
whispered, for he was tired, and could not speak loud. " I 
didn't think anyone would be so kind. Did you really 
mean them for me ? " 

" Of course I did," I answered ; " and I'll tell you what, 
if you like blackberries, I'll get you some every day." 

" And you'll be friends," Sidney went on. 

" Yes," I answered, and then I went away. 

As I passed through the kitchen on the way out I re- 
membered Aunt Susan and the twopence for which I meant 
to ask her, but I could not find her anywhere. If I went 
away without the money I could not go to the show in the 
evening, and then all the boys would find out why, and 
would laugh at me. I went into the dairy, and round to the 
shed, and then into the kitchen again. No Aunt Susan was 
there, but on the table there stood a saucer full of pennies 
and sixpences — someone had been paying Aunt Susan for 
milk, perhaps, and she had taken down the saucer from the 
cupboard to give them change. One sixpence had fallen 
out, and lay by the foot of the table. I picked it up, and 
as I held it between my fingers the thought came into my 
mind that I could borrow it. Aunt Susan would not mind, 
I said to myself, and she was not here to ask ; but I would 
be sure to bring her the very first sixpence that I could earn, 
or that my father gave me, and then I would tell her why I 
borrowed it. All this passed through my mind in a moment, 
and just then the handle of the parlour door turned, and I 
clipped the sixpence into my pocket before Sidney could 
reach the kitchen. 
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" I didn't know you could walk," I said. 

" It does hurt me," he answered, " but I thought per- 
haps you were not gone, and I wanted to ask you to be 
sure to bring the book ; I like stories very much, and I 
have read all mine so often." 

I was somehow or other in a great hurry now, and I only 
gave a nod and a promise as I ran down the path, leaving 
Sidney leaning against the dresser in the kitchen, panting 
with the effort he had made. 

Of course I went to the show that evening ; I sat with 
Ned Green and a knot of other boys, and we made a great 
deal of noise, and laughed loudly at all we saw. The 
spotted pony jumped through a ring, and the little dog sat 
up on its hind legs and told all our fortunes. We said 
we never had better fun in our lives ; and yet somehow as 
we came out into the stillness of the damp autumn night I 
began to feel quite cross and discontented. " I think it is 
a shame," I muttered, " to paint lions and tigers and palm 
trees outside, I thought we were going to see them ; and there 
has been nothing but ponies and dogs, we can see those 
any day." 

When father asked me what I had seen I only muttered 
something about its being a stupid take in, and then I went 
off to bed. When I was alone in my room I couldn't hide 
from myself any longer the reason why I was so unhappy — 
I knew it was Aunt Susan's sixpence ; I knew it was 
my own sin w^hich kept me from saying my prayers, and 
then made me toss uneasily from one side to another, 
dreaming that a lion was roaring after me, and that 
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Sidney was trying in vain to run fest enough to help me. 

It was Sunday evening before I could go to see Sidney 
again, and take him the book. The service in our Church 
was in the afternoon, and I always went where I liked after 
tea until eight o'clock, when Cousin Martha made me come 
and say my Catechism with her boys. I didn't want to see 
Aunt Susan, so I chose the time when I knew she would be 
milking, but she called me to her in the field as I passed 
I thought she looked a little worried as she exclaimed, 
" What are you always after that boy for ? I don't know 
whether he's good company for you." 

" Sidney," I said presently, when I had seated myself 
again on the stool in the little parlour, and had given him 
the book I had brought with me, " did you ever do any- 
thing very bad, like breaking one of the Commandments?" 

He did not answer for a minute or two, then he said quite 
low, ** I told a lie once." 

" Well ? " said I. 

" Oh ! you mean what did I do ? I was very unhappy, of 
course ; I never could forget it, and I was afraid to go to 
sleep in the dark. At last I made up my mind to tell 
father." 

" I couldn't do that," said I. t 

** What do you mean ? " Sidney asked, a little surprised. 

" I couldn't tell my father." 

" Isn't he kind ? " 

" Oh, yes, only he always expects me to be so good, and 
all that, and I can't, you know ; I'm only a little boy, and 
I'm not ill like you, so it isn't so easy for me." 
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My new friend never said a word, but I couldn't help 
talking to him, though he asked me no questions. " Don't 
you think it would do if I said something about it in my 
prayers at night, I mean if I had done anything wrong ? " 

** I think you'd have to try and put it right, too," said 
Sidney. 

**What, give it back! I mean," said I, catching myself 
up, " if some boy had taken something, you know ; it is all 
supposing." 

** Father said we must always tell if we did wrong, and try 
to make up for it if there was anything we could do ; he said 
we couldn't be really sorry without." 

"Oh, well,** said I, "it*s all nonsense talking like this; 
you look at these pictures, it's a beauty of a book, 1 can tell 
you ;** but though Sidney had said he was so fond of reading, 
he did not seem to care for the book as much as I had 
hoped, and he would keep looking at me, as if he was sorry 
for me, or disappointed in me, and, of course, I didn't 
like that. 

This was the reason why I did not go near him for the 
next three days, yet I never could get him out of my mind, 
perhaps because whatever I was doing, my thoughts always 
would go back to Aunt£usan and the sixpence. The worst 
thing of all was that I had lost out of my pocket the four- 
penny piece which had been given me as change, and how 
I was ever to get a whole sixpence I did not know ; the 
squire gave me one once when I held his horse for him, but 
that was not likely to happen again, and it was six months 
to my birthday. 
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Over and over again I kept asking myself whether Aunt 
Susan had counted the money in her saucer, and had missed 
the sixpence, and I can feel still the cold chill that came over 
me when, on Wednesday evening, I saw her with her basket 
on her arm coming up to our door. 

For she did not often walk as far as the forge, having so 
much to do at home and not being strong, and I felt sure 
as I looked at her grave face, that she had found out what 
I had done, and was come to tell father. 

I should like to have run away, but I did not dare, for I 
thought father would be sure to wonder why, so I only edged 
myself more closely into the dark corner behind the settle, 
and pretended to myself that I was learning my spelling 
lesson for to-morrow. 

It seemed to me a long time before Aunt Susan had untied 
her bonnet and settled herself by the fire ; she had not seen 
me in my corner, I was sure, and I was expecting every 
minute that she would begin about the sixpence, when I 
heard her say something which turned my fears into quite 
a new direction. 

"Daniel," that was my father's name, "Fm in trouble 
about the boy up at my place, I misdoubt me he's a thief" 

" Dear, dear, that's bad," said fj^ther, " what have you 
missed, Susan ? " 

" First thing was a sixpence," answered aunt, " that was 
last week, and I persuaded m) self I might have counted 
wrong, for I've no head for figures and reckoning. Still I 
knew the lad had been in the kitchen, where the money 
was, as soon as my back was turned, and wh^n he had been 
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saying all the morning that he was too bad to get off the 
sofy, I didn't like the looks of it, though nothing did I say." 

" But you've missed something else, Susan?" asked father. 

Aunt dropped her voice almost to a whisper. *' It's the 
brooch, Dan, the brooch that her ladyship gave me with her 
own hand, and that I valued more than words can tell, it 
may be I set too much store by it, for gone it is." 

'* Where did you keep it, Susan ; how could the boy know 
anything of it ? " 

" That's where I blame myself; I'm but a foolish woman, 
and I must be showing the pretty sparkling thing to the boy, 
to cheer him like ; he didn't seem to me to take much 
notice, but I am afraid that was his doubleness." 

*• Did you leave it with him ? " 

" Oh ! dear, dear," moaned Aunt Susan, "that's just where 
the trouble is; my head is not what it was, Daniel, and 
nothing can I call to mind about the brooch after I took it 
in to the boy." 

" How is it he is with you still, Susan ? " asked father. 
" I thought the caravans were all gone." 

" Ay, they be ; but this boy doesn't rightly belong to 
them, and he begged and prayed so would they leave him 
with me till his father came home, that 1 couldn't say no." 

I could not see father's face, but I felt that he was look- 
ing very grave, and shaking his head. I should like to have 
come out of my corner, and said how sure I was that Sidney 
was an honest boy, and his father a good man ; but then 
suppose any questions should be asked about the sixpence. 

**And Dennis is always after the boy,"said my aunt presently. 
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" I must put a stop to that ; I'll not have my boy 
learning to thieve. No, no, Susan, so long as that boy 
is under your roof, Dennis keeps away. I shall see to that." 

" No doubt you are right, Daniel," said my aunt, " but I 
don't wonder Dennis is took up with Sidney, for a pleasanter 
boy I never knew.'* 

When my father called me to give his orders that even- 
ing, something came over me which made me feel that 
I must tell him of what I had done, and clear my friend ; 
I hadn't intended it before, but now I couldn't keep silence 
any longer. I began in haste for fear I shouldn't have 
courage to get the words out. " I know Sidney didn't take 

the sixpence ; I'm certain sure of it, because " when 

my father broke in, speaking very sternly. " Be silent, and 
listen to my orders; you are not to go into your aunt's 
house while that boy is there. No more words, but see 
that you mind what I say." 

" Well, it's not my fault now, anyhow," I said to myself, 
" I would have told if I could." 

How long and dreary the days were. At last, when 
Saturday evening came, and I had heard nothing from 
Sidney all the week, I crept up the lane in the dark towards 
Aunt Susan's — not to go in. I never thought of being dis- 
obedient, but perhaps I should see aunt in the field, or 
perhaps I could peep in through the window, and look at 
Sidney, and make sure that he was not so very unhappy. 
And I did see him, for there was a candle in the room, and 
the blind was not drawn. He sat at the table, and slowly 
turned over the leaves of a book. He looked very thin, and 
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I was sure he was unhappy. My conscience told me more 
loudly than ever what a mean coward I was. " I would 
tell Aunt Susan this very minute, I would, only I mustn't 
go inside," I said, half aloud, hoping to quiet the pain that 
I felt. 

At Sunday School next morning a little boy, who lived in 
the Long Lane, pushed a crumpled bit of paper into my 
hand. " From the boy at your aunt's," he said, but I knew 
before he spoke that the note came from Sidney. 

I hid it in my hymn book, and read it while the other 
boys were saying their lessons. I remember every word — 

'• Dear Dennis, 

" If you can guess who took that sixpence, do pray tell 

about it, for I don't know how to bear it. Father is coming 

home. 

" Your friend Sidney." 

I thought about it all through the service. At first I was 
angry with Sidney because he had guessed what I had done, 
but at last better thoughts came. It was well for me that I 
was in Church, for something in the holy quiet round me, 
in the verses of the Psalms, as I heard my father's voice 
saying them aloud ; something, above all, in the prayers 
softened my heart, and made me for the first time not only 
unhappy but sorry and repentant. I felt the tears running 
between my fingers as I knelt and hid my face, and before 
we came into the autumn sunshine outside I had made up 
my mind that I would confess my sin, and had asked God 
to help me to do it. 

Aunt Susan took father's arm as we came round a corner 
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of the churchyard. ** Daniel," she exclaimed,*' I've found 
the brooch." 

** You don't say so, where was it after all?" 

** Caught in my white woollen shawl, as I was laying it 
away ; I took the shawl out to put on this morning, and 
there lay the brooch ; if you'll believe me, I was fit to drop 
when I set eyes on it, and I have been thinking ill of that 
poor innocent boy all the time." 

" But you've not cleared up the matter of the sixpence yet, 
to my mind that looks the worst of the two," said father, 
gravely. 

"Oh ! dear, Daniel, I shall never give that another thought, 
I daresay it's all one of my mistakes, I never was a good 
reckoner, and I don't get clearer in my head as I get older." 

Perhaps, then, there was no need for me to speak, that 
was my first thought ; but even as the temptation to silence 
came into my mind, something stronger than the temptation 
rose up to overcome it ; I know now that this help came to 
me from God. 

I began to speak, and when I heard my own voice it 
almost seemed to me that it belonged to somebody else. 
" Father," I said, " and Aunt Susan, I'm a wicked boy, it 
was I took the sixpence." 

I can see now their faces as they turned in the road to 
look at me ; oh, my poor father, he was quite white, and his 
eyes looked hot and angry, as if someone had struck him a 
sudden blow. " My lad a thief," he muttered, and then he 
walked on without looking at me again. But Aunt Susan 
laid both her hands on my shoulders. "You'll make 
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amends yet, you'll make amends, or else you'll break your 
father's heart and mine." 

I couldn't keep back my sobs, I couldn't speak, but 
tuming, I ran up a narrow lane, which led away from all 
the houses of Lowbridge, my one wish was to hide myself 
where no one would ever see me again, to hide, if I might, 
from myself. 

Along the lane and over a high bank, through three fields 
where clover was springing among the stubble, I made my 
way into Prescott's cover, as the great wood was called which 
stretched for at least two miles at the foot of the hills. I 
remember how still everything seemed as I came under the 
trees, and cowered down amid the yellow bracken. Over- 
head a squirrel now and then rustled through the leaves, or 
a cone fell from the tall fir trees, but there was no other 
sound. 

" I mil make amends, I «////," that was what I was saying 
to myself over and over again. '* I will work, I will earn the 
sixpence, and pay it back, father shall not have to be ashamed 
of me." And then a thought came which was worst of all, 
I began to see that I couldn't undo what I had done, 
however hard I worked, that it would be always there, a bad 
deed that must make me ashamed when I thought of it. 

" Sidney told his father, and so did I tell mine, but that 
doesn't seem to be enough," I said to myself, and as I mur- 
mured over the words they brought with them the sound of 
others which I had heard only that morning in Church : " I 
will arise and go to my Father." I had never thought before 
of really needing to be forgiven by God. 
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It was afternoon now, no one had come to look for me, 
and I felt as if I had no home left, I heard my father's voice 
saying again, " my lad a thief," and I could not deny that I 
deserved to be cast off. Once or twice I thought of going 
to sea. I had read in some of my school prize books of 
boys who had run away to sea and had not been heard of 
for years, but I had no idea how to make my way to Bristol, 
our nearest port, nor what I could do to find a ship when I 
was there. 

As the time went by I grew so hungry and so cold that 
I was forced to move, and I was quite frightened to find 
how stiff and chilly I was ; at first I could hardly move, and 
as I stumbled along in the gathering dusk I hardly knew 
which way I was going, and soon the terror of being lost in 
the wood and having to spend the night there alone in the 
darkness swallowed up every other fear. The very trees 
that had seemed so friendly looked grim and strange now, 
and creaked their branches so that I could hardly help 
crying out with fear. I shouted two or three times, but such 
a strange cry came in answer that I was more frightened 
than ever, and became silent. 

As I was pushing my way through the branches I struck 
my foot against a buried tree stump, and fell; when I 
scrambled to my feet again I found that I had rolled down 
a bank, and was in a field beyond the wood. Someone 
was crossing the field a long way off, a man I supposed, 
but as the figure came nearer I saw that it was that of a boy, 
and of a boy who walked very slowly, as if lame, or in pain. 
I did not know who it could be, but as he was coming nearer 
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each minute, I waited ; presently the boy tried to shout, 
his voice was feeble and hoarse, and I knew now that this 
was the strange cry which had answered me in the wood. 

Nearer still, — even in this dim light I could see now who 
it was, and yet I could hardly believe my eyes : " Sidney," 
I called, and then I ran towards him ; somq of my stiffness 
wearing off as I made the effort to move. 

I had to put my arms round him to support him, for he was 
almost faint. " Sidney," I cried again, "what brought you 
here ?" 

" I came to look for you," he answered, resting against me, 
and panting. " I knew I could fmd you if I could but get 
along, and I have : come home with me now, Dennis 
dear." 

" I don't know why you should, then, and you so ill." 

Sidney put his arm across my shoulders, and, oh, what a 
comfort it was, I knew I had deserved that everyone should 
turn from me, and yet it seemed that this boy was kinder now 
than before. 

And this was how Sidney and I began really to be, what 
so far we had only called ourselves, and became true friends. 

Sidney it was who helped me through all the days that 
followed, and they were sorrowful days to me, for it was long 
before ray father's grave face lost its look of displeasure, or 
his voice, when he spoke to me, had its old cheery tone. 
It was Sidney who kept me up to my resolution to earn and 
pay back the money I had taken, and not to say, as I was 
often disposed to do, that it was only a sixpence and not 
worth troubling about. 
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When I brought it to Aunt Susan, I said, " Please, I 
should like to pay back more than this if I might." 

" Dennis," answered aunt, looking at me, " I think you 
ought, but not to me." 

" I don't know who else I could pay it to," I said, won- 
dering. 

" When you have any more money that you have worked 
for, and that is fairly your own," aunt went on, " I think 
you should take it to Church and put it in the alms bag 
there, and then kneel down and ask God to accept it as a 
token that you are sorry for what you did ; I think that is 
what Sidney would tell you, too." For Aunt Susan was grow- 
ing very fond of her lodger ; she felt, she said as if she could 
never do enough to make up to him for having suspected 
him wrongly, and she nursed him so well and took such 
care of him, that in spite of what he had done on the Sun- 
day when he came to look for me, he certainly was stronger 
than he had been for a long time. 

" I do like your aunt so much," he said one evening, "it 
is almost like having a mother." 

" Did you know all those days that she thought you had 
taken her money ? " I asked. 

" Yes, I knew." 

" And yet you never told her it was me ? " 

" Dennis, how could I, weren't we friends ? " he whispered. 
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|IX o'clock on a bright summer morning ; Mary and 
Alice were up and dressed, nearly ready for their 
day's work. Mary was about eighteen, Alice 
two years younger, and they were fellow servants in the 
house of Mr. Michael, the surgeon of Pond's End. 

Neither of them had been long in service, and it was a 
great pleasure that they should be together in their first 
place, for they had known each other all their lives. Their 
parents had lived in the same row of houses, and the children 
had gone together to Sunday and day school, though Mary 
being cleverer; as well as so much older than Alice, had 
always been far before her. Only a few months ago they 
had both been prepared for Confirmation, and had knelt side 
by side at their first Communion, and as they were well- 
disposed, thoughtful girls, the desires and purposes which 
had been roused and strengthened in their hearts, gave a 
new strength to their childish friendship, and they really 
desired and intended to help each other to live godly and 
Christian lives. 

" I hope this is going to be a good day," said Alice, as 
she fastened up her hair. 

" Of course it is," answered Mary, lifting her head from 
the box, over which she was stooping, ** it is your afternoon 
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out, you know, and you'll go home and see your mother and 
the children, and run in to have a chat with Rose Simonds, 
and play with her baby, and you'll fit your new dress, and 
buy the buttons." 

" I suppose I shall, Mary, but what I meant about a good 
day was I hope I shall be good." 

"Of course you will, I mean to be, I know. Do you 
know, Alice, I have been thinking about what the Vicar 
said on Sunday, how we ought all to be doing something 
for our Master, and I have made up my mind what 1 
intend to do." 

" Have you ? do tell me, Mary." 

** You know that old woman who comes here every Thurs- 
day with buns to sell, she really is a very bad woman ; I 
know she drinks, and I don't believe she ever goes to 
Church ; and IVe been thinking how nice it would be if I 
could persuade her to do different ; I might, you know, if 
I were to talk to her; suppose she turned over quite a 
new leaf." 

Alice looked a little doubtful. " I don't think mistress 
likes to see Mrs. Willows coming here at all, she told me 
once never to let her stay talking at the door." 

"Oh, mistress meant we were not to gossip, she didn't 
mean the kind of talk I'm thinking of; and beside she 
never told me ; if we are not to speak to bad people, how 
are we to do them good, I should like to know." 

Alice did not answer ; she knelt down to say her prayers, 
and perhaps that was a reply, if Mary had known how to 
understand it, for praying is better than speaking, and we 
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had always better keep silence than speak without prayer. 
Alice tried earnestly to fix her mind on the words of the 
prayer that she was saying, she asked God to help her to 
mean every word of it. Afterwards she added something of 
her own, for what Mary had said came into her mind, and 
she prayed to have some little thing given her that day to 
do for Christ, her Master. '* But I'm not like Mary," she 
thought, " I'm so little, it is no use my trying to speak to 
anyone ; beside I should be sure to say the wrong thing ; I 
don't know what there is I can do, except just my day's 
work as well as ever I can." 

Mary meanwhile had been standing by the window, 
thinking what she would say to Mrs. Willows, when she 
heard horse's feet on the road, and a loud hurried knock at 
the door; someone wanted the doctor in haste. She ran 
down to the door, and then she had to hurry Robert, and 
bid him get the dog-cart ready at once. Mary had not yet 
said her prayers, but Alice was busy in the front of the 
house, and Mary said to herself that there was not time 
now, she would wait till after breakfast. She was rather late 
already, and bustled through her work noisily, and with less 
care than usual. Somehow this morning it did not seem 
worth while to give so much time to rubbing that brass plate, 
which was quite bright already, and she thought more than 
once that her mistress was too particular about the steps, 
they would soon be marked and soiled again, even if she 
made them ever so white. 

Presently she looked in at the dining-room door. 

** Dear me, Alice, how carefully you are brushing that old 
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carpet What is the use of going over it twice in that slow 

way, and turning up the edges to sweep underneath ? No 

one will ever notice.'* 

Alice only smiled as she went steadily on. Mary did not 

quite know the meaning of the happy light that came into 

her eyes : she was thinking of some lines that she had 

copied out not long before — 

" Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.'* 

Mary looked on rather impatiently. " Well, do be quick, 
or our breakfast will be ready before youVe done, and come 
you must then, for the bell for prayers will ring at eight. 
Dear me, how tiresome, there's a knock at the back door ; do 
answer it for me, Alice ; you are going into the kitchen." 

'* Any knives or scissors to grind, miss ? " said a voice at 
the door, and, looking out, Alice saw that the boy who 
spoke had left his machine at the corner, in the care of a 
rough little dog, who sat up resting his fore paws against 
the wheel. She had seen the boy before, but generally he 
did not come alone. 

" I'll ask," she said, in reply to his question ; " but 
where is your master ? " 

" He's took bad, mis^ ; Don and I were along with him 
at Shotforth, and he got a chill sitting in a wet ditch ; he's 
set fast, sure enough, so Don and I are trying to pick up a 
few pence." 

" Mary," said Alice, as she passed through the kitchen, 
" didn't you say your large scissors must be ground ? " 

" Dear me, I can't see about scissors now," said Mary, 
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rather crossly. " Everything goes contrary this morning ; 
here's this stupid milk got burnt while I was in the pantry, 
and I haven't a drop more in the house. Only the boy, do 
you say ? then I'm sure I shan't trust good scissors in his 
hands ; he'll turn the edges." 

** Mistress says you may grind this old knife, and try if you 
can make it cut ; there's not anything more wants doing," 
said Alice, returning to the door ; " but I've asked leave for 
you to have a bit of breakfast. I daresay you are hungry ? " 

The boy looked up with glistening eyes. " Don and me 
we haven't had a bite since yesterday noon." 

" Can the dog take care of your machine while you come 
into the kitchen ? " 

" I'd rather take it out there, if I might," said the boy, 
shyly, looking towards the corner. " Don's company for 
me, you see." 

" Which loaf shall I cut, Mary ? " 

** Whichever you like, only don't ask such a lot of ques- 
tions, and be quick with the boy, do ; how you do fuss. 
I don't suppose he's as hungry as I am, and look how you 
are keeping me waiting." 

"Please go on, Mary, I'll come in a moment," cried 
Alice, flying out with a plate of bread and bacon, and a 
basin of tea. " Now I'm ready, but I do wish you had just 
seen the boy's face when I gave him the plate ; he didn't 
know whether to laugh or cry." 

" Well, hurry with your breakfast, do — the bell will ring 
in five minutes." 

When the two girls went in to prayers, it suddenly came 
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into Mary's mind that she had forgotten the night before to 
put some beef in the oven to make beef tea for a sick man, 
to whom her mistress had promised it. She was so much 
troubled about this, that she did not listen to the words 
that were read, nor try to join the prayer, though she knelt 
when the others round her did, and said ** Our Father,'* 
aloud, but she only said it with her lips, so it was no real 
prayer. 

Mary was putting the beef into the jar, hoping that after 
all it might be done in time, when she heard Alice flying 
down stairs. " Oh, Mary, they are using that poor boy 
shameful," she cried. 

"What boy?" 

" The poor little fellow with the machine," cried Alice, 
from the back door, and she was soon running as fast as 
she could up the lane. 

Mary looked after her, but she was out of sight round 
the corner, only the sound of rude laughing and scampering 
feet, and the sharp barks of a dog, told that some rough 
play was going on. 

"There," and Alice ran in out of breath, and sat down to 
recover herself, " the boys are gone ; but it is a shame, and 
I wish master or somebody knew ; there was that Phil 
Peters trying to grind his own knife, and like to spoil the 
machine, of course ; and the others pelting the poor dog. I 
should think you heard it howling, didn't you ? " 

" I heard something ; but where was the boy all this 
time, Alice ? " 

" Ever so many got round him, and kept him off ; they 
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were laughing and pretending it was only play, but it was a 
cruel play to him, poor boy. When he saw me coming he 
cried out, " Don't let them hurt poor Don ; oh, let me get 
to my poor dog." 

" What did you do ? " 

" I hardly know,*' said Alice, laughing a little, " I told 
them I'd let the police know ; and what a shame it was 
boys should be so cruel ; and then the school-bell rang, and 
some of them had to go." 

" Well, you had best go back to your rooms now, or you'll 
be all behind ; I am, I know, just with listening to your 
tales." 

Certainly Alice was rather late with her work that morn- 
ing, and while she was dusting the drawing-room her 
mistress came in, and looked displeased. 

" It is time the drawing-room was finished, Alice," she 
said. " I am afraid you have been loitering this morning." 

Alice had rather a quick temper. She would liked to 
have answered that it was no fault of her's ; something like 
this rose to her lips, but she did not say it. 

"My day's work as well as ever I can," that was the 
thought which kept her silent. Hasty words, disrespectful 
words, words that she would be sorry for afterwards, they 
would spoil her day's work she knew ; and if she did not 
quite deserve blame, still it was her duty to take it patiently ; 
and, beside, it was quite true, she was late with her work. 

" Go and ask Mary to put the beef tea for old Powley in 
a jug, and let me have it ; I am going there now," said 
Mrs. Michael. 
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" Oh, if you please, ma'am," said Mary, following Alice 
into the room, " I*m very sorry, but I quite forgot the beef 
tea till this morning; it is in the oven now, but I don't 
think it is drawn enough." 

" I'm sorry, too," said Mrs. Michael, " for the poor man 
is looking forward to having the beef tea this morning, and 
now I must disappoint him ; and I cannot go this afternoon 
as I have an engagement." 

" Well, I'm sure it isn't my fault," grumbled Mary, as 
her mistress closed the front door. "Mistress ought to 
know that one can't remember everything. She doesn't 
herself, I'm sure ; and she hasn't half as much to do as I 
have." 

"I'm sorry about poor old Mr. Powley, though," said 
Alice. 

" Well, it is the oven's fault, not mine ; if it were not such 
a bad one the beef tea would have been ready by now ; it 
will be the same with the dinner ; but if master finds fault 
again, I shall tell him there ought to be a new oven." 

It was Mary's duty to answ^er the front door-bell until one 
o'clock, and to-day it certainly did seem that there were 
more rings than usual. " They are over now, at any rate, 
that's one comfort" she said, looking up at the white face 
of the Dutch clock, which hung in a corner of the kitchen, 
it was just going to strike the hour. But as it struck the 
bell rang again ; not loudly, a timid, hesitating ring, which 
Mary thought she need not hear unless she liked. And 
she did not like, she preferred to make a great clatter with 
the dinner plates, but through all the noise that she made 
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she could hear that the bell rang a second time. **Dear 
me, how tiresome, and Alice is putting her dress on ; I 
meant to run up and say my prayers as soon as I had sent 
dinner in, but somehow it seems to-day as if I wasn't to 
have two minutes to myself." 

When she opened the door a young woman whom she 
did not know was standing there, she had on a shabby dress 
and very old boots ; she looked tired and dusty, but her 
face wore a sweet gentle look even when Mary said rather 
roughly that this wasn't the surgery door, that it was after 
hours, and she was sure Mr. Michael couldn't see her. 

"Couldn't you ask him, just for once? I've come a long 
way, and there's a man very bad." 

" You can leave a message, if you like." 

" I'm afraid that won't do, I'm very sorry." 

Mary was in a hurry to shut the door, for she wanted to 
attend to the dinner, and just as she did so, with rather an 
unnecessary bang, Mr. Michael came through the hall. 

"Who was that at the door, Mary, any message for me?" 

"A young woman, wanting to speak to you, sir ; I told 
her it was after your hours ; she didn't give her name." 

" Run after her, quick, you can call her back if you lose 
no time." 

Mary was a good-natured girl, and was already sorry for 
the ill-temper which had made her refuse to carry the 
stranger's message. She ran round the corner, and there 
stood the young woman, with a hesitating, weary look on her 
face, as if she couldn't decide what to do. 

Mary was glad now that her master had sent her. 
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" You're to come back," she said, " Mr. Michael will 
see you." 

"Oh, thank you for asking him ; I didn't know what to do." 

Mary felt rather ashamed, as she led her companion to 
the surgery door, where Mr. Michael was waiting. 

*' I think I have seen you before," said the surgeon. 

** You have, sir, my name is Mary Allen ; you used to 
come to Shotforth, to see my mother, when she had rheu- 
matic fever, last year." 

" To be sure, I remember now, and you were her nurse : 
an excellent one you made, I know ; I hope your mother 
isn't ill again." 

" No, sir, but a poor man lies ill in our house, a stranger ; 
mother gave him a night's lodging, for he was so bad that 
they wouldn't take him in at the Black Horse ; he is a 
knife-grinder, goes about with a machine." 

" And does your mother expect to get paid for nursing 
him?" 

** I don't think," said the girl, with a smile, ** there is 
much chance of that, he'll have to be passed home to his 
parish, I doubt ; but mother thought if you would be so 
very kind as just to look at him, and tell her if you thought 
it would be safe to have him moved." 

**And who is to pay me, did you think of that?" 

" Mother said she was agreeable to do her best." 

" Come, come, if you do your part, I must do mine, I 
suppose ; he won't be the first patient that has put nothing 
in my pocket, and I hope he won't be the last either. If 
you can keep him till to-morrow, I'll look in on him ; or, 
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stay, I'll take Shotforth in my round this afternoon. Good 
morning, to you now," said Mr. Michael, as the young 
woman made her grateful curtsey. 

Dinner was late, of course : it was often so in the surgeon's 
house, but this afternoon it was a special trouble to Alice as 
she looked up at the clock, and thought how the minutes of 
her precious afternoon were passing away. And when 
dinner was over it still seemed as if everything were going 
wrong. 

" It really is no use rubbing these glasses any more, I 
can't make them bright whatever I do," she said, discon- 
solately to herself; but then those words that had been 
ringing through her head like a tune came back again — 
"As well as ever I can ; I'll try again," she thought, and 
she polished with fresh good-will until she could set the 
glasses on their shelf so bright that it was a pleasure to 
look at them. 

At last she might run upstairs for her hat and cape, and 
the little parcel she was going to take home to her mother, a 
pair of stockings that she had knitted for her in the even- 
ings ; but as she came down again she heard her mistress 
calling her. " Oh, I see you are just ready to go," said 
Mrs. Michael, as AHce stood at the drawing-room door. 
" There is poor old Powley's beef tea, as you are going out 
I cannot spare Mary to take it ; it will not be far out of 
your way, I thought you would like to carry it to him." 

" It will take me at least twenty minutes, and I don't 
like carrying jugs," that was Alice's first thought. " Here, 
at last, is something I can do, a very little thing, but then 
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that is just right for me ; " this was the second — and the 
little cloud that had passed over Alice's face was gone, as 
she answered cheerfully, " Yes, ma'am, I'll take it as I go ; 
and shall I give Mr. Powley any message, please ? " 

" Only ask how he is, and be sure you remind him to 
warm the tea before he takes it." 

" Be home by seven, Alice ; I should not wonder if your 
master brings a gentleman home to tea," said Mrs. Michael, 
as Alice went out. 

Four o'clock was striking as, jug in hand, she knocked at 
the door of old Powley's cottage — that door was half open in 
the summer weather, and, having knocked, Alice pushed it a 
little, and went in — a one roomed cottage, the solitary old 
man in an untidy bed by the window. " What lass are 
you?" he asked suspiciously, as she set the jug on the 
table. 

" I've brought some beef tea from Mrs. Michael's, Mr. 
Powley ; and mistress would like to know how you are this 
afternoon ? " 

** She promised she'd come herself — ay, and she said, too, 
the broth should come a time for my dinner ; I counted on 
them for my dinner, I did. I like a few broth, but gentle- 
folks are so taken up with their own pleasures they forget 
the poor, they do." 

" It wasn't mistress," said Alice, a little indignantly, " but 
the tea wasn't ready as soon as she ordered. It isn't broth 
Mr. Powley, it's good beef tea, and Mrs. Michael said you 
was to be sure to take it hot." 

" And whose to hot it for me ? My daughter-in-law she'll 
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look in by and by, and give me my tea, but she has no time 
to be fussing after making a fire. No, no, poor folks must 
do as they can. Give me a drink of the stuff now, my dear." 

" Shall I light a few sticks, Mr Powley, it will soon be 
hot ; it will do you a deal more good ? " 

It cost Alice an effort to say this, for it passed through 
her mind in a moment that if she stayed with the old man 
she should not have time to go to the shop and choose the 
buttons for her new dress, and she had been counting on 
this pleasure. " But mother will get them for me," said 
Alice, bravely, as she broke the sticks, and hunted for the 
old man's saucepan, which had to be washed before she 
could put the beef tea in it. He did not seem to be par- 
ticularly grateful, but went on grumbling to himself as Alice 
blew the sticks into a blaze. 

" If she'd brought it herself, as she said she would, she'd 
have read a bit to me ; and I'm no scholard. I like to hear 
her read, it passes the time. 

" I'll read to you, if your like, while the beef tea gets hot." 

" You can, if you please ; but young folks run their words 
so into one, I can't make sense of them. The book is there 
— that's what Mrs. Michael's reads out of; the parson, he 
brings his own." 

Alice opened the yellow pages of the old Bible, and sat 
down by the old man's side, holding the book reverently on 
her knee. She said a silent prayer, that both she and the 
old man might be taught the meaning of the words she 
read, and then, finding the Gospel for the Sunday before, 
she read it over slowly and carefully. " These words are a 
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message," she thought, ** and God is using my h'ps to repeat 
it.'* It was a very wonderful thought, and made it easier 
to bear the delay, as the old man slowly repeated some of 
the words, shaking his head the while. 

" Ay, ay, they are good words ; Fm no scholard, but I 
like to hear them ; and you read slow and sensible like." 

When she had carried the broth to the sick man, she 
said good bye, hearing, as she crossed the threshold, " You're 
a tidy lass ; tell Mrs. Michael she may send you again when 
she can't come herself." 

How fast she ran down the street — but it wasn't only the 
quick run that made her mother say, ** Why Alice, child, 
how bright you look, though you've come late ; IVe been 
looking for you this hour and more." 

*' Yes, mother, I know, and I have to be back at seven ; 
mistress said there might be company. I wish folks wouldn't 
come just on my one afternoon." 

** Well, well, child, we can't prick our lives out, like the 
patterns the ladies used to mark in my young days; my 
mother used to say to me often and often, * you'll never get 
just what you like, unless you make up your mind to like 
what you get ; ' little and large it is all God's will, if we do 
but take it so." 

Presently Alice's father and brother came in from work, 
she could hear them knocking the heavy clay from their 
boots, and she ran to the door. ** You here, Ally, bless you, 
child, how hearty you look, why you are grown surely since 
I set eyes on you last ; don't you think so, mother ? " 

" She's growing a good, useful girl ; look here, father, 
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what she's brought me, knit with her own hand," and Mrs. 
Cross held up the pair of stockings. 

** I reckon to knit a pair for you, father, before winter.*' 

" I shall set store by them, child, if you do." 

"Come to tea now," said the mother, lifting the kettle 
from the fire, "Ally must be going before long; can you 
walk a piece of the way with her, father ? " 

" Not to-night. Jack and I must net the currant bushes, 
or there'll be no currants to sell when Mrs. Norton sends 
for them ; 'tis a miss to me, Ally, but there's the rent to 
think of." 

" I know, father, and beside I really must run home, or 
I shall be late, Mrs. Michael is always so particular about 
our keeping to the time she sets us." 

"And in the right of it, too ; have another bit of bread, 
child ; no more, then you had best be going, it has gone 
the three-quarters." 

Alice was turning the corner of the lane that led to Mr. 
Michael's house, when she heard what she thought was the 
report of a gun close by, and then a sharp cry as of pain, 
and the terrified screams of children. Round the corner 
were half-a-dozen boys, some in, some out, of the ditch ; she 
could see blood running from the arm of the nearest to her, 
and could hear the sharp barks of a large dog, which was run- 
ning round and round the boys, as if in excitement or fear. 

"What is it?'* she cried, running forward. 

" Oh 1 the gunpowder, the gunpowder has blown up," 
screamed more than one voice. " The glass has cut me," 
sobbed a little fellow, nearly hidden in the ditch. " My 
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finger is half off," shouted another, stamping with pain or 
anger. ** My arm does hurt bad," said more quietly the boy 
whom she had first seen. 

"Come along with me, every one of you," said Alice, 
*' come along to Mr. MichaeFs, master is at home, I know. 
Why, it's Don," she cried, as the black dog leaped on her 
with a rough but friendly greeting, " what do you here?" 

Hurrying to the back door she called Mary, but no one 
answered ; through the empty kitthen, where the fire burnt 
low, into the hall — there were voices in the dining room, and 
she knocked at the door. 

" Oh, I daresay they have only got a few scratches, but 
I'll come," said Mr. Michael, "bring the boys into the 
kitchen, Alice ; no, not you little ones, Ellen may come ;" 
and, followed by Mrs. Michael and their eldest daughter, the 
surgeon went towards the kitchen. It seemed quite full of 
boys, white-faced, except for the black marks of the powder, 
and there were drops of blood already on the white stone floor. 

** So that's how you've been keeping the Coronation day, 
is it ? but how came you to put your gunpowder in a glass 
bottle, eh ? " said the doctor, as he looked round the group. 

" It was Ned Price," said one ; " No, it was the big dog 
frightened Jacob Starling, just as he was going to lay the 
train ; we weren't after no harm, only a bit of fun, like." 

"Well, let us look at your wounds; here, you by the 
dresser. Cook, ain't you, come up first. I shall want some 
dressing, any spare rag you can find," and Mr. Michael 
turned to his wife. 

"Where is Mar}'?" she asked, as she returned to the 
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kitchen with what was wanted. There was no answer, and 
Mrs. Michael, too busy to ask many questions, told Alice to 
make up the fire, and get some water hot. " We can sponge 
off the marks of the powder, and see the extent of the 
wounds," she said* 

** Please, miss," whimpered one of the lads, a tall boy of 
perhaps fourteen, catching Alice by the sleeve as she passed, 
" I'm hurt very bad, I know ; it's my face, I can't see it — 
if you would please to get me a looking-glass." 

Alice looked at him^his face was a little reddened and 
singed, and there was a small cut over one eyebrow. 

** Oh, you are not hurt much ; let me go, I have to see 
to this boy," and Alice hurried on to the little fellow whose 
arm was cut — 'he sat on a low stool, sobbing pitifully. 

" Mother told me not to go anigh the powder," he said, 
as Miss Ellen tried to comfort him. 

While the surgeon was busy with him, Alice fancied she 
heard something very like a groan, which seemed to come 
from the dark corner behind the dresser. Could it be the 
poor dog, she thought, perhaps he, too, had been hurt by 
the explosion. Certainly there was something dark crouch- 
ing by the wall, but Alice, as she looked closer, saw that it 
was not Don, but Don's master — the boy to whom she had 
carried the breakfast, and whom she had afterwards rescued 
from the teasing of the village lads. 

"Are you. hurt, too?" she asked, stooping over him, for 
she could see that the boy's throat was swelling with sobs> 
which he was struggling with all his might to keep back* 
. " I am, rather," he said, at last 

M 
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. " Where ? Come out, and let master see what's amiss." 

" I'd rather the others was looked to first — some of them's 
worse than me." 

By this time Mr. Michael was looking round the kitdien. 
"Any more wounded soldiers?" he asked, pleasantly. "So 
far, there does not seem much harm done ; you are only 
hurt enough to serve as a good lesson ; youll take, care 
another time how you meddle with powder. But who is 
this boy here, Alice ? " 

. The surgeon's tone changed as he saw the hand whose 
wrist Ahce had grasped. There was a terrible cut be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, in 'which a large piece of 
glas§ was still sticking. The blood was dripping from it, 
and the boy's white face showed that he was already almost 
exhausted. 

To bind the arm tightly was the first measure, and then, 
when the flow of blood was checked, came the painful 
dressing of the wound. 

" Let the lad lie on that rug, there, with a mat under his 
head, and take care no one disturbs him — do you hear ? " 
said the surgeon to Alice. "The others may go ; I have 
their names down, and they had better come up and see me 
to-morrow morning — they'll do well enough." 

This was all he said in the kitchen, but to his wife he 
spoke more anxiously. " I wish that boy had been looked 
to ;Sooner ; it is a case for the hospital, but he is in no state 
fpr a four mile walk, or drive either, even if it were not too 
late jn the evejning to think of it. What shall I do with him, 
my dear ? None of the other lads could tell me his name, 
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or where he lived; and I db not like to disturb him with 
questions — he needs rest." 

' ** Please, ma'am," said Alice, who had come into the 
room, "it is the boy with the machine ; he ground master's 
knife, you know, this morning ; and you said I might give 
him some breakfast/* 

** The very boy I have been hearing about this afternoon," 
said Mr. Michael, with interest ; " his master is lying ill at 
Shotforth, and the people who have taken him in couldn't 
say enough about this poor lad — how good and faithful he 
was, working for his master, who had treated him harshly 
enough when he was strong and well. I wonder how he 
got with these idle fellows ? " 

" I think, please sir," said Alice, timidly, " he went after 
Don, his dog, please sir ; he does say he thought the boys 
were going to hurt Don, they made pretence to tie gun- 
powder round his neck, and he ran after them to get hold 
of the bottle." 

**Can he stay in the house to-night, my dear?" asked Mr. 
Michael of his wife, " will it give you much trouble ?" 

" Not at all, what trouble there is will fall chiefly on Mary 
and Alice ; and I'm sure," and Mrs. Michael looked at Alice, 
who was waiting at the door, "they will take it very willingly ; 
where is Mary, do you know?" 

" I think I hear her in the kitchen, ma'am." 

"Send her to me that I may tell her where the boy is to 
sleep." 

, "And I am so glad he is ^oing to be took in," exclaimed 
Alice, as, flnding Mary in much surprise at (he sight of the. 
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boy on the kitchen rug, she hurriedly told her. what had 
happened, " it is something for u& two to do, you know." 

" Yes," said Mary, as she prepared to go to her mistress ; 
but there was a little hesitation in her tone, which Alice did 
not quite understand. She knew more what it meant when, 
the boy having at last been comfortably settled in a bed 
made up in the harness room, the two girls found time to 
talk, while Alice washed up the tea things, and Mary mixed 
the dough for to-morrow's baking. 

** What an uncomfortable day it has been, to be sure," 
said Mary, half as if she was thinking aloud, " nothing but 
hurry and skurry, and nothing done worth doing, after all." 

** Oh, do you think so, Mary, I thought there had been 
so many nice things." 

"They didn't come my way, I know ; it has been drudge, 
drudge, all day long ; I declare, now, I'm so tired I can 
scarce mix the bread." 

" I think I'm rather tired, too, but that is not quite what 
I meant." 

"Well, tell me why you say it has been a nice day, you 
had your afternoon out, if you mean that." 

Alice could not have told all the reasons for the peace 
and quiet gladness which filled her heart. Chief amongst 
these reasons was the thought that her day's work had been 
set her by Christ, her Master, and that she had tried to do 
the little things which made up her service as for Him. She 
could not tell anyone of the voice which had seemed to say 
to her, ** Do this for Me," but she looked up brightly a^ she 
answered Mary, " Well, you know work seems pleasanter 
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some days than others, and then there was that poor boy in 
the morning, and Mr. Powley's beef tea, and it was so nice 
to go home, and then helping master and mistress with those 
lads this evening ; but, do you know, Mary, I think it was 
what you said that helped me all day." 

" What I said ? " 

"About how we ought all to be doing something, some- 
thing for our Master, you know, it was what the Vicar 
told us." 

"That's just what hindered me; you know I made up my 
mind I would go to old Mrs. Willows, and talk to her, 
and I was trying so to get time for that, and the more I 
hurried the more things went wrong. I forgot the beef tea, 
and I sent that young woman away who wanted to see 
master, and I was out of the way this evening when the boys 
were here, and after all I don't think it was the least good 
talking to Mrs. Willows." 

" You don't mean you've been there ; was that where you 
were when I came in at seven ? " 

" I made up my mind I would go, but now I almost wish 
I hadn't, she is a very bad old woman, Alice, and she said 
such things ; I don't like to think of the words she used." 

" What did you say ? " 

'* I told her she was very wicked, but that didn't seem to 
do any good, and she wouldn't listen when I told her she 
ought to come to Church, and even offered to go with her, 
and let her sit with us." 

" Mistress wouldn't like that." 

" Well, I did, but she only laughed at me, and at last 
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she took hold of the door, and told me to go — and I did 
hope I was going to be some use," ended Mary, mournfully. 

" Never mind, Mary dear, perhaps she will think of it 
afterwards ; mother says we don't always see the end of 
things, and if you thought about it when you said your 
prayers, I do believe there would be some good come out 
of it" 

" But I never said my prayers at all." 

Alice looked dismayed — she did not speak. 

" You know I was called down so early this morning, and 
then when I thought I would go upstairs again, there was 
always something came in the way, and at last it got so 
late it didn't seem worth while, especially as I wanted to go 
to Mrs. Willows — don't you see, Alice, I couldn't help it, 
could I ? " 

Perhaps Alice's silence was her best answer. 

It was some time before Mary spoke again, then her tone 
was changed, " After all, I do believe that is why the day 
has gone all wrong, and why everything has turned out 
different to what I meant. Perhaps if I had said my 
prayers I should never have gone to Mrs. Willows at all. 
I am not sure that it was in my day's work." 

"I'm not sure," said Alice, thoughtfully, "that we can 
settle beforehand what our day's work is ; but we can pray 
that it may be set for us, and that we may have the will 

o it." 
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E wanted to be his own master, and he would 
be, too." 

That was what Jack said. It is true he was 
only sixteen years old, and so it is not wonderful that there 
were many things that he did not know, although he thought 
himself quite a man. I will tell you one of the things that 
Jack did not know. It was that when he made that fine 
boast of his, he was talking of something that never could be, 
however old he grew, and however wise he might become. 
For no man has ever yet been his own master. 

Long ago, in England, they knew this very well ; when 
people wanted to tell you about anyone very bad and very 
unhappy, they called him " a masterless man," that meant a 
man cast out from his fellows, whom no one knew, or cared 
about. Jack didn't mean this, did he, when he said he 
wanted to be his own master; I believe he hardly knew 
what he did mean, except that he was quite sure that he 
didn't wish to do what he was^told. 

Poor old Daniel Toft and his blind wife, who were Jack's 
father and mother, grieved sorely enough when they heard 
their boy talk in this way, for it brought back to their minds 
Tiow his elder brother Allen, who would be thirty years old 
•now, if he was living, had talked when he was a lad, 
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before he ran away to the gold diggings. They had had 
many troubles, but the worst of all had been that they had 
not heard a word from Allen for thirteen years. In some 
ways this was a harder trial than even that terrible night, 
five years ago, when Harry and Walter had both gone down 
in a boat almost before their father's eyes. 

For of these two there was good hope that they would 
meet them again when the sea gave up her dead. From 
that sad night poor Mrs. Toft's eyes began to fail, and now 
she could only see a glimmer of light here and there, as she 
made her way about the little home. 

Jack would have been the only child in the house now, 
for one daughter had married, and Emma, the younger, had 
died in decline ; but that two years ago a new inmate had 
come to live in No. 3, Sea View Terrace, where Daniel Toft 
and his wife had their home. 

One evening, about two years ago, as I have said, Daniel, 
who had been a sailor in his time, and now Jived close to the 
sea shore, was walking slowly along the beach. There had 
been a storm in the night, and long lines of thick brown sea- 
weed covered the sand, and heavy pieces of wood, broken 
,and worm-eaten, were strewn here and there. Not far before 
him Daniel saw something that was hardly the shape of a 
piece of timber, it seemed round like a large cage ; and, 
hurrying up to it, the old sailor saw that it was a hen coop, 
washed, perhaps, out of some wrecked vessel. But that was 
not all ; for, on the coop, tied firmly with soft shawls, lay a 
little child, perhaps about two years old, with a tiny white 
face, and lips that moved, £i little, for the baby was still alive. 
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** Bless it, the darling," said blind Grace Toft, as she took 
the tiny bundle from her husband's arms,, and warmed the 
cold face against her own breast ; " we've been sore lonely 
of late, and God has sent this little one to comfort us ; we'll 
keep it, Dan, if you are willing." 

So it was, for no one ever came to ask about the little lost 
baby, who must, no doubt, have been washed some distance 
from the wreck of a homeward-bound vessel, of which they 
heard next day. 

The baby was old enough to know that its name was 
Annie, but as they could not be sure that she had been bap- 
tised, it was thought right that she should be brought to the 
font, and the old sailor and his wife were her God-parents. 
The frock that she had on when she was found on the 
hen-coop, was carefully laid by ; and there was something 
else by which it might perhaps be known by and by to 
whom the little waif had belonged. For within the shawls 
which bound the tiny child there had been found a small 
and odd-looking box. It must have come from foreign parts, 
said all the neighbours, for it was made of a dark wood, 
which had a strange, pleasant smell, that was not like any 
wood which we use in England, and it was bound with little 
brass bands, beautifully worked. What was inside the box ? 

That was what everyone wanted to know; everyone, at 
least, but Mrs. Toft. It was fast locked, however, and no 
key was found, and there were none in all the village of Long 
Bay small enough even to go into the key-hole. 

" One good blow with my hammer," said the blacksmith. 

" Let me saw it in two," cried the carpenter. 
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" There's a man at Penshore can open any lock you please ; 
I'll take it to him next market day," said the carrier. 

But old Grace said no ; if it was locked it was a sign that 
it wasn't to be opened. The box was none of hers, and she 
couldn't see how it could be right to break it open. 

" But there may be money in, belonging to the child." 

^* Nay, nay, it's not heavy enough." 

** Bank notes, then, and they'll waste away to nought if 
you don't open it ; I've heard tell of such things." 

So said the neighbours, and even old Daniel couldn't help 
being a little curious to know what precious thing had been 
so carefully saved, when surely much else valuable and good 
had been left to be buried in the deep sea, but in this 
matter he let his wife have her way, she might be right, after 
all, and he wouldn't cross her. 

"The good Lord will send us the key, when the time 
comes to open the box," said old Grace ; and she set the 
pretty casket on the tiny table which stood against the wall 
in their front room. 

Two years had gone by since then, and Annie Toft, as 
she was called, had grown into a. merry child, w^ho looked tall 
for her four years, and had dark eyes, and long, thin fingers, 
that just now were very fond of seizing hold of everything 
within their reach. 

Jack said she was a tiresome child, always in mischief, but 
he was very fond of her, nevertheless, and would often cany 
her on his shoulder down to the rocks at the far end of the 
bay, and let her watch him while he fished for bait for his 
father's boat. 
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But this day on which Jack said so often that he meant 
to be his own master was a Sunday, when, of course, no 
fishing was going on ; an autumn Sunday, strong winds 
blowing the crested waves shoreward in wreaths of foam, 
some of which even reached the top of the low cliffs on 
which Long Bay was built. 

When Jack had said very loudly, " I shall please myself," 
he slammed the back door violently after him, and hurried 
down the narrow cliff path to the shore. 

"He's never after the boat without you, father, and on 
Sunday, too," said his mother, who knew well enough as 
soon as she heard the closing door that something was wrong. 

" He's fain to be his own master ; " replied the old man 
sadly, looking up to where his wife stood at the top of the 
narrow staips ; an anxious look on her thin face. " Come, 
wife, I hear the bells, if you and the child are ready, we'll go." 

" But Jack will be back surely ; he has never missed his 
Church yet Sunday morning." 

" He can come after us." But, as t;he father spoke, they 
both knew quite well that no Jack would kneel by their side 
this morning, and their hearts were heavy as they remembered 
another Sunday, twelve years ago, when Allen, too, had for 
the first time refused to come with them to worship. 

They did not talk of their fears ; they were going to 
Church, and there they would pray for their dear boy. 

The old woman tried to be cheerful, as they went along. 

^*Tis a rough morning* I doubt the sea is wild, father," 
she said. 

"Wild and stormy," he answered; ^Hhere's a ship run 
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into the bay, by what I can see of her signals there's some 
repairs wa^nting. If her captain knew: the coast he would 
have anchored farther out ; he's terrible near the sand-banks." 

"An English ship?" 

"Ay, ay, by her build, but she has a foreign flag flying, 
and see, there's a boat going out to her. I do think r— " and 
the old man broke off" suddenly in his speech. 

" What is it, father ?" 

"A mistake, I daresay." 

The old woman asked no more; but what Daniel Toft 
believed he had seen was his own boat going out to the 
stranger, and one of the rowers was, he felt sure, his boy 
Jack. 

Jack did not come in to dinner, perhaps he was ashamed, 
and it was late in the afternoon before hurried steps were 
heard running up the front path. 

" Jack," cried little Annie, clapping her hands. 

** Jack at last," said Dan Toft, with a tone of relief 

Only the blind mother knew that it was not Jack ; could 
it be bad news of him that was coming so hurriedly. 

"Toft, you're wanted," cried a rough voice from the door, 
"ship coming on shore." 

"Ay, ay," said the old sailor, pulling on his rough coat as 
he spoke, " ready ; is the life-boat out ? " 

" Callan is away ; off" somewhere with your Jack ; he keeps 
the key, and it can't be found." 

" Break in the door, then ; men's lives against old iron, 
any day ; take care of yourself, mother," and with a hearty 
kiss he placed Annie in his wife's lap, and ran down the path 
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a§ nimbly as a much younger man might have done. 

Everyone was on the beach, or hurrying that way, but so 
many of the ablest fishermen were away after the herrings 
far off on the East coast, that it was not an easy thing to find 
a crew for the life-boat. Callan, her captain, was not to be 
found, and there was no doubt that in his place' Toft was the 
one to take the command, for he had been captain of the 
life-boat for many years, and had only lately given up his place 
to a younger man. Many people wondered that Toft had no 
more spirit than to remain one of the life-boat crew after he 
had been deposed, but Toft himself only said he was getting 
old, and 'twas the turn of the younger ones now, and he 
went quietly on, though it was often hard to bear Callan's 
conceited tone and rude speeches. You see, Dan Toft had 
never wished to be his own master ; he /lad a Master, Whose 
will he tried with all his heart to follow, and for Whose sake 
he fought this hard battle with his own pride and wounded 
feeling. How thankful he was now that he had done so, for 
this it was that made it possible to be of use in this terrible 
gale, as the wild waves raced on shore, and the tossing ship 
was driven even nearer and nearer to her doom. 

The crew were tied to their seats, and then, through the 
beating surf, the life-boat was pushed off by twenty willing 
hands. Pushed off only to be beaten back, once, twice, 
thrice. 

" Steady, men ; now push her off again ; now with a will ! " 
as a retreating wave at last bore the boat safely past the 
line of surf, leaving those who had been lending a hand to 
struggle back, breathless, spent, and dripping to the shbre. 
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.lyie^nwhile, those on board tjie drifting ship were eagerly 
watching the efforts; that were being made for their. rescue. 
The captain, the mate, and a knot of sailors were gathered 
on the fore-deck, while, rather apart from this group, two 
young men leant against the bulwarks, with white faces, 
and staring, anxious eyes fixed on the life-boat We know 
these two by name, Callan and Jack Toft, 

" We were fools to come at all," said Callan, sullenly. 
** I was worse than a fool, I think," muttered Jack. 
**And now. captain says I shan't have my own boat when 
I please ; a fine captain, indeed, to run his ship inshore like 
this, we are all to be drowned for his pleasure, I suppose." 

At the* word drowned poor Jack Toft shivered. ** Don't 
you think the life-boat will get here in time, as for the boat 
we came in, she is not yours, you know, and she couldn't 
live five minutes in such a sea ; poor father, he will lose his 
boat as well as his boy." 

**I?on't be a coward, boy," exclaimed Callan, with an oath. 
Jack made no answer; he knew well enough that he 
had been a coward when he was persuaded to steal off to 
the strange ship in his father's boat ; he had been a coward 
when he feared the laugh and the jeer of the companion 
who had led him away, and it was these deeds that made 
him fear, it was because of his ungodly life that he trembled 
now at the thought of death. 

• One of the sailors came up to the pair, ** You know the 
coast,*' he said, eagerly, could we not run the ship in there, 
see, between those two rojck^ ?'* 

" It's our best chance,** crie^ Callan, quickly. 
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" It must be now or never, then ; some of the men have 
got at the spirits." 

" It makes no odds," said the captain, " nothing can save 
her now, but you may lay her head that way if you please." 

Jack stood \>y his new friend the sailor at the wheel ; 
" It's hard to die in sight of home,'* he said. 

** It is/* murmured the older man, mournfully, but the 
poor boy was thinking too much of himself to notice his 
companion's words. 

" IVe a mother at home," Jack said presently. 

" But you've been a good son, I daresay," replied the 
elder man. 

" No, I haven't ; I wanted to be my own master? you see." 

"You ain't you own master now, any way," replied the 
other, quietly. 

The ship was drifting on to its doom. The rocks were 
near — black, sharp, and high ; but the life-boat was coming 
Qver the waves. Now and then a mighty swell seemed to 
bury her from stem to stern, but the water parted again, and 
she rose over the next wave nearer to the doomed ship. 

" She'll be on the rocks before we reach her," gasped 
Daniel Toft, pointing to the black hull before them. " Pray 
God we may be in time to save the poor fellows on board." 

A crash, a scream, heard even above the roar of the waves 
— the ship was on the rocks, but the helmsman had so 
guided her that the forepart was firmly wedged, and would 
hold together for a while. Most of the sailors were in thiis 
forepart, but three or four had, against orders, gone below, 
and. had broken open^ a cask, of spirits. They were in the 
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farther part of the vessel, and already were sinki'ng in the 
sea. Their white ghastly faces were seen for one moment — 
for one moment their screams were heard, then all was 
over. And yet they might have been saved : a rope was 
thrown to them, but none of them seemed to have sense to 
lay hold of it. 

" Poor souls, they weren't masters of themselves, you see," 
said some of the- other sailors sadly. 

That was their epitaph as the salt waves washed over their 
heads. 

Now the life-boat was as near the rocks as she dare 
venture, and a rope was thrown and made fast over the 
foredeck. * One by one the sailors were drawn in, Callan, 
too, then Jack Toft ; at last none were left on board but 
the captain, and that sailor who in the danger had taken the 
helm. 

Meanwhile the storm grew wilder, and the life-boat was 
almost sucked down while she tried to keep her place 
amidst those towering waves. 

" I'll tell you what," cried Callan, with an oath, " I'm 
captain now I'm on board, and I won't risk the boat any 
longer ; we've done enough ; I'm not going to lose all our 
lives for those two." 

Then old Daniel's voice was heard stern and strong, 
" I'm captain for this turn, and there isn't a man here will 
desert those two poor fellows. Please God, we'll save them 
yet Now men, to your oars — we are going nearer. 

Callan looked round — not a man hesitated ; it was plain 
enough who was master. " I'll have my revenge another 
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day," he muttered, but at least he had to submit now. 

Just as the life-boat leapt on towards the ship, the greatest 
wave they had yet seen broke over the rocks. When it 
rolled and thundered down their sides again, only one man 
was left on deck, that was the captain. But where was his 
companion ? A cry from some of the life-boat men told 
that he had been seen ; half-way up the rocks, he had been 
dashed by the mighty water, and there left hanging in mid 
air — his clothes caught in a sharp spur ; he might be living, 
he might be dead, none could tell. Before the next wave 
came they had the captain on board ; and while they backed 
to escape the wild rush, the tide coming on again swept 
once more over the poor man who hung on the 'rocks, and 
sucked him off. There he was now, a black speck in the 
whirlpool, lost, seen again. Ah, living still, for they saw his 
hands stretched out for help. The rope is close to him ; he 
sees it — he has clutched it. With eager hands the life-boat 
men drew it in ; they have lifted him into the boat, bruised, 
beaten, but, thank God, with his life still in him. 

Mrs. Toft stood at her cottage door. The gathering 
darkness did not make it more gloomy for her ; she did not 
feel the cold, nor know how the rain was beating on her 
head as she leant forward listening. 

Dan and Jack, both," she whispered, for she had felt sure 
by some instinct which could not be explained, that her boy 
was in the ship whose crew the life-boat were trying to save ; 
" that's where Callan 'ticed him to this morning, I know," 
she said to herself. 

There had been a long silence on the beach, now she 

N 
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heard shouts, she could not miss the meaning of that cry, 

•the boat was come back. It was»not long before Jack was 

in her arms. "Mother," he whispered, "I'll be a better 

lad, please God, I'll be a better lad after this fearsome time." 

" Is your father safe ?'* 

Yes, there was old Daniel, quiet and steady as ever ; not 
many words to spend even on his wife, but his eyes shone ; 
ah, he felt in his heart that God had given him a great 
blessing in letting him do that deed. 

** Is that one of the poor sailors that they are bringing 
here?" asked the old woman, as she took her clinging 
hands from her husband's arm. 

"Ay, he be, he was washed on the rocks, and sore hurt." 

"He was the bravest of all, he stood to the helm when 
the captain gave up heart," whispered Jack. 

** He's welcome," said Grace; and her voice sounded 
strange and almost solemn, only for a moment though. 

"Where's the little one, where my Annie?" cried old 
Daniel, presently. 

" The child's abed ; and that's where you and Jack had 
better be so soon as you've swallowed this hot tea ; you go 
along with the lad this night, father, and I'll sit by the fire; 
'twill be company like for the poor fellow that's hurt, and I 
can make shift to give him a drink, or the like." 

So the stranger lay on the bed in the corner of the front 
room, and when Dan and his son had climbed to their attic 
room the neighbours went away, and no one was left with 
the injured man except his blind nurse. 

There was a long silence, only the old woman's hands 
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moved restlessly as they lay on her knee. Presently she felt 
her way across the room.* 

" Would you like a drop of cold tea ? '* -she said. 

" I'm not dry, mistress ; thank you kindly.** 

" You come from these parts ? ** 

"What makes you think that ?" The tone was more gruff 
this time. 

" You speak as the folk do here about, — / come from a 
long way off, forty mile they do tell me.** 

" But you've lived here a long time.** 

The stranger hardly seemed as if he were asking a question, 
but the old woman answered, " It's more than thirty years 
since my Daniel brought me first to Long Bay ; thirty-two 
years it is come Christmas-tide.** 

"You'll have seen a many changes in that time ? ** 

** Changes," answered Mrs. Toft, sitting down by the bed, 
and trying to quiet the fingers that laced and unlaced them- 
selves on her knee, " ay, have we, and sorrows too ; changes 
must come, but I think sometimes as there's more sorrows 
in this sorrowful world than need be." 

The sailor lay silent, thinking. " You mean we make 
them for ourselves," he said presently. 

"And for others, too " — a pause — then Mrs. Toft went on, 
"When Harry and Walter were taken home, it was the Lord's 
will, we fretted, God knows, but we had always that to 
rest on." 

" Harry and Walter," murmured the sailor, in a shocked, 
low voice ; it seemed that his companion did not notice, for 
she went on. 
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•*And Letty; we could scarce grieve for her; but I had 
a boy once, my eldest, and when he ran away and left us, he 
broke his mother's heart." 

A sob from the bed ; the old blind woman was kneeling 
by it now. "Allen, Allen," she whispered, ** come home 
at last/' 

" Oh, mother, how did you know me ? '* 

"And did you think you could cross this threshold and 
your mother not know it, my own boy ; I tell you I knew 
afore I heard you so much as speak. But hush thee, let thy 
father have his sleep out ; I'll sit beside you, and thank God 
that has brought back our lad again." 

" Mother, I've come back poor." 

" Yes, my boy." 

"I'm sore hurt, mother; may be I shall never sail the 
blue water again." 

" Even so, you're welcome, Allen, my son." 

"Mother, I trust that by the mercy of God I've come back 
in a changed mind." 

" That will make amends for all, dear child." 

The mother sat by her recovered treasure, but before 
morning she had to call down her husband and Jack. 

Fever was coming on, Allen talked wildly, cried out that 
he had seen Harry and Walter in the storm, and that they 
said he had broken his mother's heart. 

" I would be my own master," he moaned, over and over 
again ; and Jack heard him. 
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We will look into the little cottage room a month later. 
For the first time Allen has left his bed ; he sits propped up 
in his father's great padded chair, his head has been shaved, 
he looks white and thin, but there is a pleasant smile upon 
his lips. Long since the fever left him, but strength is slow 
to come back ; still there is hope before him, for his limbs 
are sound, and the dreadful bruises are slowly passing away. 

Close to his knee, on a tiny stool, sits the little four-year- 
old Annie ; she has become very fond of the sailor, and he 
always calls her his head nurse. She is very proud of the 
dignity, creeping on tip-toe about the room when his eyes 
are shut, and perching on his pillow, full of merry talk and 
laughter. Yet during all this time it has never occurred to 
his weakened mind to ask how and when the little child 
found her way into his father's home ; she seemed a part of 
all the peace and pleasure round him, and he asked no more. 

But on this night of which I am telling you Allen felt 
better and stronger, and a little curiosity and interest began 
to wake up in his mind. He looked round the room — it 
did not seem quite the same to him as when he saw it from 
his bed. There was the china shepherdess, with her curly 
lambs, still on the mantelshelf, his mother used to let him 
feel tTiem sometimes, when he was no older than Annie ; and 
the bright tea-tray, with green parrots, was on the table 
behind his father's bound copy of Pilgrim's Progress. There 
were the Bible and Prayer Book, out of which he had 
learnt his first lessons, and the old clock ticked on behind 
the door. 

"That is a curious box on the table, mother," he said, 
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presently ; " I have seen its like in foreign parts. How did 
you come by it? " 

The old woman felt her way across the kitchen, and 
laying her hand on the tiny casket, carried it to her son. 

She could not see his face, but his father and Jack watched 
him wondering. " Is it Janie's box ? How can it be Janie's 
box ? " he cried, and as he spoke he touched a little spring, 
and the long-closed lid flew open. 

** He has opened it, mother," cried Jack. 

" No, surely — and what is there within ? " 

Allen was lifting out a tiny case, unfastening it with fingers 
that trembled so that he could hardly find the catch, and 
then he turned it towards his father — the likeness of a young 
girl, and on the other side a lock of brown hair. 

" She was my wife, father, and Annie's mother. Annie 
is my own little girl, and I never knew her." 

" Married, lad, and thou hast not told us ! " 

" My poor Janie. We were only wed a twelvemonth. 
She died, poor lass, when Annie was a month old. Her 
sister reared the baby — I could scarce bear to look at it. 
I gave consent when she said might she bring it to England, 
and bring it up with her own, for I thought it was what 
Janie would have wished. Then the ship was lost, and 
every soul in her, so they said, and never a word more came 
to me." 

" Come here, Annie," cried the old man, suddenly, to the 
wondering child, "and let me hear you say * grandfather.' 
She was tied on a hen coop, I tell you ; tied with shawls, 
and the box wrapped in them, too. Poor little pale thing, 
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she'd have been dead ere now but for mother there ; and to 
think that we never knew she was our Allen's child." 

Perhaps it was a good thing that just at that moment 
came a knock at the door. Allen sank back, holding the 
child against his knee — he was spent and weary. 

Who were coming in ! Some of the neighbours — four, 
five, six at least, more than there were chairs for in the little 
room. They were the men who had sat by Toft's side as he 
rowed out to the ship — his comrades in the life-boat. 

" You speak. Lamb ; you tell him what we've come for," 
whispered one and another ; and Samson Lamb, the oldest 
of the company, pushed his way in front of the rest, and 
began to speak. 

" It may be unbeknown to you, mate, that Callan ain't 
captain of the life-boat, not no longer." 

"Not captain! how comes that about?" asked Toft, 
wondering. 

" Well, there was words — one said one thing, and one 
another. * Callan ain't fit to be master, for he can't master 
his own self,' says one, so says I for another — so says we 
all ; it comes to Callan's ears, and, cries he, as angry as you 
please, * I'll be captain no longer.' " 

Before Toft could speak, Lamb went on, " And we are in 
one mind, all of us — to have you back. The election is 
free according to the rule of the good lady that gave us the 
boat ; and there isn't a voice but says, * Have old Toft ; let's 
have old Dan back again.' We want a man that's his own 
master, and then he's fit to be ours." 

"Well, well, mates all, I'm agreeable — but I'm getting 
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old ; you'll have to be on the look-out for a younger man." 

" We'll ne'er want a better. Jack, my boy, if you are as 
good a man as your father, you'll do." 

When the sailors were gone, and the house was quiet 
again, it was easier to talk of the wonderful discovery that 
had been made. 

" Then you were not coming home to look for Annie ? " 
asked the old grandmother, still bewildered. " What was 
it brought you home at last, Allen ? " 

** I came to myself, mother," he said, slowly, " and I 
hope I came to God. I had been trying to be my own 
master, as you know ; and I waked up to find I was the 
slave to my own bad habits." 

"But, Allen," said Jack, "those fellows, just now, they 
wanted father to be captain only because he was his own 
master — you heard them." 

" Look here. Jack, my boy," answered the returned sailor, 
solemnly, " there's but one choice — rule yourself under 
God ; be master of your own will, and follow God's will — 
that's one way, that makes a man." 

" And the other ? " 

" Let your will rule you, and then you may count on this 
— you will be a slave instead of a free servant." 

"I mean to be a man," said Jack. 

" Then you must be God's man," answered Allen. 
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